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In this Issue: | Montana for Immigration and Capital. 
A Rocky Mountain Romance. 








REPRESENTATIVE MONTANA BUSINESS HOUSES. 


American Biscuit & M fe 60, 


dcciedakiati alti, Died avo 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


CRACKERS and CANDY. 


Fresh and superior to any brought into the State, and cost no more; 
specially adapted to the dry climate of Montana. 


Ask for their wes Take no other, and thus encourage home =" 


BEN EPE-OWENHOUSE CO., 


BOZEMAN, MONT., 
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Proprietors ‘‘Benepe” Elevator and Bozeman Packing House, 


Shippers of Wheat, Oats, Barley, and all kinds of 
PORE PRODUCTS. 


T H. CLEWELL, No 5° North a aan, We beg to announce to the GROCERY TRADE of Montana that we are making an effort to add one 
eg RRETY more feature to the HOME INDUSTRY of this State by establishing a PORK-PACKING PLANT 


Books, Stati sry, Periodicals, Office Supplies, P 

; wer Blank Books and Schoo] Supplies. | 8t Bozeman. We ask the trade for a share of their patronage, and think our request is justifiable 
State Ayent for the for the foHowing reasons: 

Smith Premier Typewriter, First—All the hogs we butcher are HOME GROWN and Ace gs ON BARLEY, which is acknowledged by 


allexperts to produce a finer grade of pork than any other cerea 
Three Nos as esees 2 3 a 4 Second—Hog cholera or any kindred diseases HAVE NEVER BEEN KNOWN IN THIS SEOTION. 
New mi Third—It is strictly a HOME PRODUCT, the use of which will keep Montana money ts Montana and encour 
Models S] ith man wet eunmbend taaet age our people to PRODUCE THEIR OWN MEAT rather than purchase it from the East. 
Man n e Fourth—In asking for a share of your patronage, we fo with the EXPRESS GU a RAnveE. that the prod- 
Many impr - _ ents , , Premier uct we send you WILL BE EQUAL TO ANY YOU BUY IN ANY MARKET and will not cost you any mo: 


heretofore ¢ 
. than the market price of equally as gt setae packed elsewhere. 


by other manuf soture ‘rs aan a- Typewriter 


bility the first considerat 





The West Hotel LEBKICHER & KOCH WALL PAPER STORE 


kbinder 
C. M. KELLOGG, Boo b cle + ‘Wall Papers 
Manager and Proprietor, Manufacturing and 
HELENA, MONT. Blank Books | Room Mouldings, 


Rates, $2.00 per day. and Ruling. Wholesale and Retail. 


107 Broadway, CHAS. GROSSMAN, Proprietor. 
Corner Park and Lawrence. | weLEN A, - - MONT. | 1254 NorTH MaINST., - HELENA, MONT 





The Montana Restaurant, Deliciously Fragrant. 
HELENA, MONT. English Cicis Heaae 


The best equipped and managed Restaurant 
west of St. Paul. 


Headquarters for traveling men, theatrical Plug Out Smoking Tobacco. 


people and mining men. 
An Elegant Lunch is Served from 11:30 till 2:30. 
Short Orders at All Hours. A Mild, Pure, Sweet and Clean Smoke. The Ideal of Plug Cut Tobacco. 
Spee Cay enh ae DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 


Private Dining-Rooms. 
THE MONTANA RESTAURANT, 


WaLcoTt & STEPHENS, Proprietors. a — 7 Neon Core DZ S&S Ce. 


No. 26 North Main St., Opp. First National Bank, 


HELENA, MNT. Sole Western Distributing Agents, HELENA, MONT. 

















REPRESENTATIVE MONTANA BUSINESS HOUSES. 





| Sixty Sleeping-Rooms. Steam Heat, Electric Light. Rates $1 25 per day. 
J. i + McDONALD, | = SS No Ww AV ONY ey is 


On European Plan: Rooms 50c, Meals 25c. 





a 
New Management. 


Harness r,t ie = 
and eee) )=©=Arlington Hotel, 
Saddlery. ix Aa t LEHINDORFF & DOUGHTY, Proprietors, 


Fielena:. - - Mont. 





Billings Avenue, 


Red Lodge, Montana. ae pute, ‘SOnly Fire-Proof Hotel in the State.&: 
. ; _ NEWLY FURNISHED. 





H cavy Team Harness a specialty. | Street Cars from all Depots pass she door. One of the finest dining-rooms in the city. 


L. C. F. LOTZ, 


| Helena, 112-113 Granite Block, Montana. 








Mining Broker and Financial Agent, 


Promoter of Stock Companies. 
Gold, Silver, Copper and Placer Mines for sale. 





R. A. LUKE. WM. D. WHEELER 


R. A. LUKE & CO., 


|Rooms 3 and 4 Bailey Block, - - HELENA, MONT. 


We make a specialty of the Insurance bu;iress, and wiite ALL KINDS. 








S. W. LANGHORNE, | PRANK L. REECE, 


(Ex-Register U.S. Land Office, Helena) 


‘Land and Mining Attorney 
and Dealer in ALL KINDS OF scrip. Land and Mining Attorney. 
Room 31 Pittsburg Block, HELENA, MONT. Special attention given to contest cases and to 


Special attention is g. ven to mining law, scrip loca- securing patents for mineral lands. 
tions and contests before the land office Room 19 Pittsburg Block. 





Cc. P. SCHERMERHORN, 
High Art Tailor and Draper, 


| | HELENA, MONT., 
| 
| 
Broadway, Main Street, 
} 


BUTTE, MONT. HELENA, MONT. 





G Tre tay Tre GRASSES CEPUURRARS A SURGE CT Pee REET TRT TTT eee 


= =, NORMAL "TRAINING SCHOOL: : 


~ ot 


om ~_ AND INSTITUTE OF. 
SS eee, BHBNDBRAPHN, TYREWRITING: PENMANSHIP: MUSIC: 
SE Ya AND) TELEGRAPH 
: a ole ee de HELENA. MONT. 
STUDENTS COME SEND FOR BUSINESS EDUCATOR 


ansqninediadiien , Boarding Accommodations for Students from abroad 
at the Principal's residence or Students Home. 











TRANSPORTATION LINES. 





TRANSPORTATION LINES. 








TRANSPORTATION LINES. 























CORPUS CHRISTI) 
ARANSAS PASS !- 
DALLAS, ' 
FORT WORTH f° 
MEXICO 
CALIFORNIA 


ARE REACHED 
DIRECT FROM 


of extra charge). 


TOURIST TICKET 





°c G. WARNER, 


VICE-PRESIDENT GENERAL 





aes eS. £2 2s 


In Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, Reclining Chair Cars (seats free 
Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars and elegant Day Coaches. 


NOW ON SALE, 

VIA THIS LINE, AT 

For Illustrated and Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Folders, Maps, ete., call on or address 
Company’s Agents, or the General Passenger Agent. 


WwW. B. DODDRIDGE, 
MANAGER, 


sT. LOUIS. 
BISSELL WILSON, District Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 


FAMOUS WINTER RESORTS 


or THE SOU THI VV EST, 


INCLUDING 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK.......... (The Carlsbad of America), 
Owned by the United States Government and under its direct supervision. 

EE o-oo + 6:6 or, ae ak ok (The Capital City), 
Noted tor its famous water power and artificial lake, navigable for 35 miles. 

SAN ANTONIO . (The Alamo City and Home of Old Missions), 

e.g sig gg ye me ae (The Famous Beach City), 


(The Deep Water Harbors), 


(The Big Commercial Cities), 


(The Egypt of the New World), 
(The Golden State), 


OT LOUIS Wa tue [RON 


7 MOUNTAIN 
~ Route. 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 





H. C. TOWNSEND,. 
GEN’L PASS'R AND TICKET AGENT 
























ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
ss? ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 
OF LOT NCTe 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B CUTTS 
SEN. T & 
MINNEAPOLIS 


oe 
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The ladies 





enjoy comfort and luxury while trav- | 








eling, and the Private Compartment | 


Sleepers on ‘Northwestern Limited’ | 
via ‘The North-Western Line,’ leav- | 
ing Minneapolis every night 7:30, | 


St. Paul 8:10, arriving Milwaukee 
7:50 a. m., Chicago 9:30 a. m., 
were specially designed to fill these 
Each car is divided 


into ten superbly-appointed com- 


requirements. 


partments which are unequaled for 
privacy, comfort and luxury. Your 
home agent will sell you tickets via 
this first-class line. For further in- 
formation and Illustrated Folder, 
FREE, please address T. W. Teasdale, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul. 





Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsen 


“Reading.” 


said Lord Bacon, ‘‘maketh a full man.” That 
is, a man of knowledge. Knowledge is power. 
Do you want to be powerful? Text-books 
in school furnish knowledge, but they can 
give only the skeleton. The flesh must be 
put on by the teacher (or by reading), in the 
way of illustration. To get this additional in- 
formation one must read many special books, 
which are not to be found outside of big li- 
braries. Each month the Burlington Route 
issues a printed sheet containing articles of 
thirty to forty lines, compact, reliable and in- 
teresting, on geographical, scientific and his- 
torical subjects. If you send your name and 
address to W. J. C. Kenyon, G. F. and P. A., 
St. Paul, Minn,, one of these sheets will be 
sent to you every month during 1896. 

N. B.—The Burlington Route is the best 
line from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Chicago 
or St. Louis, 








ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., 


MERCHANTS’ AND MINERS’ LINE— 


STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master. 


Entirely refitted and with electric light and steam- 
heat throughout. Makes two trips per month between 


and Alaska ports. 
For particulars address Cnas. E. Peasopy. General 


Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL. Agent, Seattle 
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J.D. ALLEN, 
Taxidermist, 


Prepares and Mounts Heads, 
Annimals, Birds, and 
Fur Rugs to Order, 
Large stock, including Indian 
Relics, on Sale. 
MANDAN, - - 


sore EYES Dr [SAACTOMPSONS FYE WATER 








Mat Nik CREAM 


For Pepaet tifvi 

ven all F A a ten, the © roy Bimgiee Live 

Hi 19 clon $2 Thoniehes impart ne pa Bmore 

pay nal inal freahnens. in 4 ta. 08 

MALVINA WNA ICHTHYOL tS ome Pro Prof | Huber 
Cake. LEDO. Vv 





Dialogues, Speakers, for Sebeci, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue 
T. S$. Denison, Publisher, Chicago i 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 


Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water. etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Wriie fur terms 





Sone €¥t3 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





























HOTELS. | 


PLEASURE RESORTS. 


| SANITARIUMS. 





Neasou 1896. 


HOTEL ST. LOUIS, 


— 


Lake Minnetonka, Minn 





Where to Spend the Summer. 





2 
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VIEWS AROUND HOTEL ST.LOUIS. 


THE HOTEL—The interior of the hotel is lighted throughout by the incandes- 
cent and are electric system. Every room is supplied with running water and 
marble-top stands, being the only hotel on the lake with these modern improve- 
ments. Bath rooms onevery floor. Steam heated. Fifteen hundred feet of verandas. 

THE GROUNDS are brilliantly illuminated by numerous are lights and orna- 
mented with flowers, driveways and walks, and embrace the most beautiful maple 
woods and play grounds for children on the lake. 

AMUSEMENTS—Tennis, billiards, bowling alley, bath houses, toboggan slide 
into the water, dancing, fishing, boating and the most beautiful drives through 
stately maple woods and along the shore of the lake. 

SCENERY—There is no point or hotel grounds that overlook the lake where 
more beautiful and picturesque views can obtained. The sunsets are marvels 
of beauty, long to be remembered. 

CLIMATE - Physicians gms that the high altitude and bracing air of the Min- 
nesota climate is the most healthful and invigorating in the West. 

THE SANITARY CONDITIONS are of the best. Perfect sewerage. The famous 
Lyndale Spring Water used for drinking purposes. 


ADDRESS, 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLAN 


J.K.HALL, Proprietor, 


YACHTING—The leading pastime at Minnetonka Is centered in the bay St 
Louis, at the elegant club house of the Minnetonka Yacht Club, which is imme- 
diately in front of Hotel St. Louis. Here all the sailing races are started and 
finished, which make it a great point of interest at the lake. 


FISHING—U nder the stringent laws, prohibiting unseasonable fishing, the lake 
affords abundant and great sport to the anglers. 


LIVERY—A first-class livery in connection, with safe and attentive drivers at 
reasonable rates. 


MUSIC by a strictly first-class orchestra; will discourse music on the veranda. 

HOPS—Tuesday and Saturday evenings. 

PEOPLE LIVING in Eastern cities who contemplate taking a trip around the 

reat lakes to Duluth, willbe within one night’s ride of Hotel St. Louis when at 

Juluth. 

UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT as last two years. We will spare no pains to 
make Hotel St. Louis the most popular hotel at the lake. Very reasonable rates. 


DEEPHAVEN, Hennepin County, MINN. 


OWEN EPPLEY, Proprietor. | 'L'E Bi SAN ATORIU NM 


All rooms steam-heated, with elevator service. 
European, 75c, $1 and $1.50 per day. American, $2 per day. 
Interurban and all Hennepin Ave. cars pass the door. 

Cor. Hennepin Ave. and 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





(Under 
former 
management 
was 

OLIVER 

| WENDELL 
HoumMEs 
Sanatorium.) 


RIPANS 


‘TABULES | 





Mr. P. T. Barry, whv has general charge 
of the advertising contracts of the 
Chicago Newspaper Union, is compelled 
to pass a large portion of his time in 
journeying to and fro in the interests he 
represents. Speaking of Ripans Tabules, 
Mr. Barry says that he has carried them 
with him in his satchel on all his trips, 
since first he became acquainted with 
their excellent qualities. He uses four 
or five a week, being always particular 
to take one after a hearty or, more 
especially, after a hasty meal. He never 
requires more than one. Mr. Barry does 


delightful promenade. 





ventilated by Steam Fan. 


Fiudson, Wis. 


19 Miles 
East of 

St. Paul, 

on O., St. P., 
M.&0O.R.R. 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 


of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


All Forms of Treatment Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 


Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 


EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 


For further information address 








not remember how he was first induced 





to make trial of Ripans Tabules, but now 
he buys them of the nearest druggist 
whenever his supply is exhausted. ‘‘They 
are specially convenient,” Mr. Barry says, 
“and a mighty nice thing—just what a 
man needs when traveling, if he needs a 
medicine at all.” 

Ripans Tabules are sold by Grsagiote, co by mail if 


the price (50 cents a box) is sent to The Ripans Chemi- 
cal Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. Sample vial, 10c. 








LAWN GRASS SEED. 


FINE MIXED LAWN GRASS-(Central Park Mixture.)—For lawns of any extent we recommend this as 
our best mixture, to be sown three to four bushels to the acre. Price: qt. 20c, postpaid; by express or 
freight, at purchaser’s expense, qt 15c, pk $1.10, bu. $4.00 

TERRACE SOD MIXTURE.—This is a mixture of different grasses expecially adapted for sowing on side 
hills. They are of rapid growth and take root very quickly. The roots spread, and in this way prevent 
washouts, so common with the regular lawn mixtures. hi 
green, velvety sward in about six weeks from sowing of seed. Pri-e: 
or freight, $1.75 per pk., $6.50 per bu. 


L. L. MAY & CO., : : 


Now is the Time to Sow It. 


s combination of grasses will produce a rich 
25c per qt., postpaid; by express 


CHOICE BEDDING PLANTS. Send for Circular and Price List. 
25 & 27 W. Sth st., St. Paul. 
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‘Oa with your neighbor and, in justice to your family, while farm products are so very low in price why not make 

what you do get for what you have to sell go as far as possible? We have to buy in such quantities to keep 
our five large stores stocked, that we are always well supplied and can fill all orders at once, and a very small part 
of this little notice is all that it costs us to sell goods to you, and we warrant to use you so well that a trial order will 


add you to our thousands of regular customers. 
Our responsibility can be learned by inquiring of any bank or business firm or commercial agency in Minneapolis or St. Paul, and if cash accompanies 
the order we will deliver at depot, carefully packed, in quantities and at prices marked, any of the following desirable trades: 






THAS. 
Uncolored Japan (Sun Cured) Tea. Oolong (Black) 
Chests of Chestsof OCansof Cansof Cansof 
about 76 lbs. about 40 lbs. 20 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 5 Ibs. Chestsof Cansof Cansof Cansof 
No. 1, Fair quality........... ...16e lb 18¢ lb 19¢ 1b 20¢ lb 21c Ib : about 50 lbs. 25 Ibs. 10 lbs. 5 Ibs. 
No. 2, Good quality..............19e Ib 21e lb 22¢ Ib 23e Ib 24c lb No. 25, Pair quality....cccscccccccccscccccescece 20e Ib ze Ib 24e Ib 26¢ Ib 
No. 3, Fine quality...... eee. 246 Ib 26 1b 27¢ lb 28¢ Ib 29¢ lb No. 26, Good (Formosa) ........... 600+. -.-eee: 25¢ lb 27e Ib 29¢ Ib 31e Ib 
No. 4, Extra quality.............30e Ib 82 Ib 33e 1b 34c Ib 35e Ib No. 27, — (Formers) pensas ccneteosariesed = > = ~ - > = >» 
. o. 28, Extra quality (Formosa)...........-. 35e 37e Ib 39e Ib ¢ lb 
Uncolored (Japan, Basket Fired) Tea. No. 29, Fancy quality (Formosa)............ 50e Ib 62 Ib 54e Ib 56¢ Ib 
Chests of Chestsof Cansof COansof Cansof 
about 75 lbs. about 40 lbs. 20 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 5 Ibs. Green 
No. 5, Fair quality...............18¢ Ib 20¢ Ib 2ielb = Be lb ~— Be Ib Young Hyson (Green). 
No. 6, Good quality...... -»- 230 Ib 25¢e Ib 26 1b 27¢ Ib 28¢ Ib Chestsof Cansof Cansof Cansof 
No.7, Fine quality. +0280 ID 29¢ lb 30¢ Ib dle lb 82e Ib about 60]bs. 20 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
No. 8, Extra quality veeeee BOC 1D 82c Ib é8e Ib 4c Ib 35e 1b Wo. i, Wale GMO. asic: inssi cess stsccecs .«++ 16¢e Ib 18¢ Ib 20e 1b ec Ib 
No. 36, Good Quality. ......cccccccccceccsccees 25¢ Ib 27¢ lb 29¢ Ib $le lb 
Regular or Green Japan. No. 37, Extra (very fing)......+..csscsceceeeees 38e Ib 40¢ Ib 42c Ib 45¢ Ib 
Chests of Chests of Cansof Cansof Cansof 
about 75 lbs. about 40 1bs. 20 Ibs. 10 lbs. 5 lbs. wi Gree 
No. #, Fair quality sienna i8e 1b 20¢ Ib 2le lb 2e ib 23e lb Gunpowder ( n). 
No. 10, Good quality rer: y 25e Ib 26e Ib 27e lb 28¢ Ib Chestsof Cansof Cansof Cansof 
No. 11, Extra fine....... amen #0 Ib #2e Ib se Ib é4e lb 35¢ Ib about 70 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
; No. 40, Pair quality. .......ccsccccce-cvcsccccces 17e Ib 19¢ Ib 21e Ib 23e Ib 
Good Japan Tea Siftings. No. 41, Good quality......c.c..s:.c.+ seceeess 2%e Ib %e Ib ge Ib 31¢ Ib 
About 80 Ib chest, 7c Ib; 40 lb chest, 9¢ 1b; 20 Ibs, 10e Ib. No. 42. Choice quality .......cccecscccsscoese. BOG ID Be Ib 34e Ib 36e Ib 
: No. 43, Extra quality PRL ESS a5e Ib 37e Ib a¥e Ib 4ie lb 
Hiogo Bud. ‘anc ty 450 Ib 4c | 49 Ik 52e 1 
80 Ib chest, 30¢ Ib; 40 Ib chest, 32¢ 1b; cans of 20 Ibs, 34¢ 1b; cans of 10 Ibs, 35e Ib. Ey ee re ee nnn ne 2 sic ee 
English Breakfast (Black). Ceylon Tea. 
Chestsof Cansof Cansof Cans of Chestsof Cansof Cansof Cansof 
: —Sa Se eee CS about 1001bs. 201bs. 10 Ibs 5 Ibs 
No. 6, Pair quality.......+++-+++ +++ scocscoce TBO 2D => se 6 No. 50, Fair quality.........ccecccceoses eo eees Melb Belb Melb  226e lb 
No. 16, Good quality venens ate sem 6 No. 51, Good quality...............244 30e Ib Zelb Belb — 36eIb 
ae Ey — RoE 4 4 Se No. 52, Choice quality ............ 35¢ Tb Selb = We lb ~— dle Ib 
NO. TS, PIMG QUBLILY. ..- cece ceeenees -.-d0€ 1b dic 1D 3é9e 1D c vo me = - RRan Kon Rin ~ oad 
No. 19, Extra fine quality................. 22600 1b 526 Ib Bde Ib 56e Ib No. 58, Very fancy quality........ .55e lb 57¢ Ib 59¢ 1b 6le lb 


BE ‘AUSE of the difficulty in getting in this country the exact character and flavor of certain teas, we adopted the plan of sending samples of our Standard Teas direct 
to China, Ceylon and Japan, and having extra choice teas carefully selected and packed under our own brand and shipped direct to us. This illustrates the care we 
take in both getting the choicest teas (which it is impossible to purchase in some stores at any price) and our ability, as direct importers, to give unusual advantages 
in prices. The above features have no doubt contributed to our building up, within comparatively few years, the largest tea trade in the West; and also to the fact 
that purchasers of our pure teas come from distant points in the United States, as well as from every section of the Twin Cities. We give an iron-clad guarantee for 
the perfection and integrity of goods we send out. 
Sign your name plainly to all orders. Send post-offce address; also, name of station to which goods are to be shipped, naming line of railroad they are to be shipped 
over. To obtain these prices and save delay aiden all communications, ~~ accompanied by the cash gg to 


Wholesale Department of 
YERXA BROS. & CO 
400, 402, 404, Third Ave N , MINNEAPOLIS, MINW. 


REPRESENTATIVE MONTANA BUSINESS HOUSES. —s | 
W. ©. Kxure. D. J. Muacuen. W.E. Kxors. | The Fair 
HELENA LAPIDARY COMPANY, Drug and Assay Supply C0., 
Jewelers. Miners, Agente Baker and Admansong 0. P. Actas 


Cutters and Dealers in Montana Gems, DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
and Importers of Precious Stones ASSAYERS' and CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 








Agents for 
Montana Sapphire Cutting, Polishing and Mounting, a great specialty. Complete Line of High-Grade Jewelry. DENVER FIRE CLAY CO, Denver, Col. 
Prompt, careful attention given to outside orders and inquiries. If you wish to know more about the beauti- 
ful Moutaea Sapphire if you should wish to PURCHASE one, address the company in perfect confidence at RICHARDS & Co., Chicago, lll. 








108 Broadway, HELENA MONT. 115 East Park St., BUTTE, MONT. 


Silty ZusineD EVANS’ BOOK STORE, 


a | 114 NW. Main St., Butte, Mont. 





offers superior advantages to those secking thorough instruction in | Stationery, 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Commercial and English Branches. | 
| Blank Books. 
Bookkeeping Taught by Actual Business. | Typewriters and Supplies, 


Elegant rooms. Experienced instructors. School in session the year round. For free illustratcd | 
College Journal, address Schovul Books 
BuTTE, Mont. (Established 1890.) A. F. RICE, Proprietor. Magazines and News. 








For the General Conference 


First National Bank Of MiSSOU]A, | cries x curr st ctevetina,o, sty it toat 


elusive, the Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets at one 
Montana. fare for the round trip, on sale April 29th, 30th, May Ist 


(No, 2106.) and 2th. Three excellent through trains, leaving Chi- 


Capital, o - = - $150,000 cago at 8:05 A. M., 1:30and 9:20 P.M. Further particu- 


lars cheerfully given on application to J. Y. Calahan, 
Surplus and Profits, - - ° 65. OOO | 111 Adams st.. chicago m. 


Directors: We may havea little difficulty in taking your first 
A. B. HAMMOND. President. A.G. ENGLAND, Vice-President. J.M. KEITH, Cashier. | order for wines and liquors, but the second will come 
8. T. HAUSER. E. L. BONNER. T. L.GREENOUGH. T. L. MARSHALL. easily. Geo. Benz & Sons, 181 E. 4th St., St, Paul, Minn. 























Copyrighted, 1896, by E. V. SMALLEY 





ST. PAUL, MAY. 1896. 








20 CENTS PER Copy. 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 


TeErRms:} 





train on one of the 
great Northwestern 
lines was winding its 
way up the mountain 
grade, the apoplectic 
engine puffing and 
wheezing in distress- 
ing fashion, and occasionally shrieking as if in 
protest against the task imposed upon it. The 
undulating outline of the mountains, at first 
seen dimly against the horizon, had developed 
into purple, cloud-like masses gradually assum- 
ing shape and color and now rapidly looming up 
ingrand proportions. Rightly named were they, 
these Rocky Mountains; but, barren and rocky 





The west-bound | while watching her 


though they were, for the most part, they af- | 


forded to the weary passengers a welcome relief 
from the almost interminable stretches of prai- 
rie, with clouds of dust and heat so intense that 
the air fairly seemed to quiver in the blinding 
glare of the western sun. 

There was a little stir of expectation as a 
tall, middle-aged man with iron-gray hair and 
beard, passing leisurely through the car, re- 
marked to a party of tourists with whom he 
seemed slightly acquainted: 

‘In a few moments we will enter the Prickly 
Pear Canyon, and you will then see some of the 
grandest scenery of this Northwestern country.”’ 

Windows, to exclude dust and heat, 
were hastily thrown open, half-read novels were 
thrown aside, languid, listless people bright- 
ened, and even a group in one corner, deep in 
the mysteries of mining speculations and town- 
lot booms, began to evince symptoms of interest. 

Among the passengers was one who, though 
weary, was not listless orlanguid. Kate Hunt- 
ley, though traveling alone and unacquainted 
with her fellow travelers, was far from being 
lonely. She was gifted with considerable in- 
sight into human nature, and, having a keen 
sense of the ludicrous, could see a funny side to 
almost every situation. 


closed 


studded with millions of precious gems. 
and 
i 


| ating and life-giving. 





She was coming for | 


the first time into the great Northwest, and | 


saw much that was novel and interesting. Re- 
clining among the cushions with half-closed, 
dreamy eyes, she had been thinking of the life 
and friends left behind and of the new life 
awaiting her in this strange country, mean- 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROMANCE. 


By A. Maynard Barbour. 


fellow travelers with a 
quiet, amused interest, and almost 
sciously speculating to herself about them. The 
one who had most attracted her attention and 
interested her, was the quiet man who had just 
passed through the car. Hisclothing, his man- 
ners, and his language, all betokened a man of 
wealth, education and refinement, but he was 
gray far beyond his years and his face was writ- 
ten over with those lines that only the fingers 
of sorrow can trace. 

But now the train, with a few swift, sharp 
turns had entered the canyon, and its grand, 
wild beauty drew exclamations of surprise and 
admiration from every one. Great 
rock rose on all sides in shapes weird and fan- 
tastic, tinted with almost every color of the 
rainbow. Here, a perpendicular wall of granite, 
its sides streaked with golden yellow, towered 
upwards hundreds of feet; there, a pile of rocks 

purple and green and crimson— resembled the 
moss-grown, ivy-covered castles of the olden 
time; others glistened in the sunlight as though 
Here 
there were mountains clothed with ever- 
green forests, and the cool, fragrant breath of 
the pines, cedars and spruces seemed invigor- 
In the distance could be 
seen mountains whose heads were crowned with 
perpetual snow, and all were wrapped in the 
same grand, infinite calm, as if, like the pyra- 
mids and the sphinx, they had for ages past 
held the secrets of the world’s history locked 
within their and would continue to 
record earth’s history for ages to come. 


uncon- 


masses of 


breasts, 


Perhaps no one enjoyed the beauty and grand- 
eur of the scene more than Kate Huntley; she 
had a tender, emotional nature, a love of the 
beautiful, and all sense of time and 
place in the thought of the infinite that seemed 
to pervade her mind. 

She was recalled by a deep, quiet voice: 

‘*What do you think of our:-Western scenery?” 

Turning, she saw the man with iron-gray 
hair and sad face standing by her side. 

“IT think,’’ was her reply, ‘‘that it 
heautiful for expression.” 

“You are right,’ he rejoined. ‘‘I know of no 
words that can adequately express such beauty 
as that.’’ And then he added, with a smile, 


she lost 


is too 





“Tt 


is easy to see that you are a stranger, and 


| that this is your first trip through this region.” 


‘You are correct,’ she replied. ‘I suppose I 
have betrayed myself by my enthusiasm, but 1 
do not understand how any person can ever be- 
come wholly indifferent to such scenery as this.” 

“That depends much upon the persons them- 
selves, whether they have a love for such things 
and can appreciate them. <A great 
soon as the novelty wears off, think little more 
about them. 


many, as 
A good many men in this car, for 
instance, think more of what may be: below the 
surface of those rocks than of the beauty sur- 
rounding them: and, of the valleys you see in 
the distance, they would think of the herds of 
cattle or might fed 
there, or the crops that might be raised under 


droves of sheep that be 
certain conditions.” 

“Or the town lots that might be staked out,”’ 
added Kate, with a glance toward the group 
across the aisle, loudly discussing real estate. 

Her companion smiled, and in response to a 
glance of invitation, seated himself opposite 
and facing her. He had at first spoken to her 
quite casually, attracted by her evident delight 
in the scenery, but something in her expression 
to interest him, and he appeared to 
wish to continue the conversation. After seat- 
ing himself he began explaining to her the 
country through which they were passing, the 
different rock formations and their indications, 
and gave her much of the early history of that 
region. Meanwhile he was intently scanning 
her face, and endeavored to lead her to speak of 
herself. He learned that she was an orphan, 
having only a faint recollection of her mother 
and none whatever of her father, as she had 
been reared and educated by a distant relative 
of her mother whom she called Aunt Fannie, 
and who had died about seven years before, 
leaving a very slender income with which to 
complete her education and make her way in 
the world. She was now coming West to take 
a position which she had secured as teacher in 
one of the Western cities. This, with her name, 


seemed 


was all he learned. 

Two hours passed in conversation, and they 
were rapidly approaching Miss Huntley’s desti- 
nation. He assisted in getting her wraps and 
parcels together, and, wishing her success and 
happiness, bade her good-bye with a strangely 
perplexed, wistful expression. As the train 
passed on he muttered to himself: 

“Tt’s strange how there could be such a re- 
semblance! When her face is animated she 
looks so like Nellie.”’ 

Kate thanked him for his kindness and was 
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half-inclined to ask his name, but just then her | 


natural reserve came to the front and she re- 


frained. Had she followed the impulse two | 


lives would have been brightened; but a third, 
destined to be included in their happiness, 
would have been left out, and then this story 
never would have been written. 


* « 
* 


Ralph Wainwright, the stranger whom Miss 


Huntley had met, was on his way to a large | 


mining town in which he had heavy interests. 
He was president of one of the largest of its 
mining companies, was connected with various 
other corporations, and owned large shares in 


many of the most valuable mines in that lo- 


cality. He also had important business inter- 
ests in other States, and it was reported that 
he had a beautiful home in California, a home 
which, if it existed at all, certainly saw-very 
little of its master. Not much was known of 
him except that he was a shrewd business man 
who had come West to make his fortune more 
than twenty years before and who, after many 
ups and downs, had succeeded far better than 


the majority of fortune-seekers. Tle was honor- | 


able in his dealings and appreciated honor and 


integrity in others, but he was a silent, taci- | 


turn man, respected by all but known inti- 
mately by few. It was understood that he was 
a widower, but his manner was so reserved that 
none cared to question him. 

Upon entering the offices of the mining com- 
pany, soon after his arrival, he noted a new 
clerk in place of one of the old bookkeepers. 
Greeting the other clerks pleasantly and glan- 
cing keenly at the new-comer, he passed on to 
his own private office, where he was soon joined 


by the other officers of the company. After | 
greetings had been exchanged and business dis- | 


cussed, Mr. Wainwright inquired concerning 
the new clerk. 

“Where is Hastings? and who is that you 
have in his place out there?” 

“Hastings was called away for a few days,” 
replied Mr. Morton, the general superintendent, 
‘and that’s a young fellow l’ve put on in his 
place, temporarily. I knew you were coming, 
and I wanted to have a talk with you about 
him.” 

‘Very well, proceed; 1 have plenty of time 
now.”’ 

“He's a young man who came to me witha 
tine letter of recommendation from J. M. Hart- 
well, of the Northwestern Mining Company. 
The Northwestern hasn’t been panning out 
quite so well lately, and Hartwell wrote that 
this young fellow was ambitious, had had a 
good deal of experience in the mines, and was 
worthy of a better place than they could afford 
to give him at present.” 

‘*Who is he, and where is he from?” 

“His name is Upham—Henry Upham, and 
he’s from the East,—-Ohio, I believe. He held 
a position as bookkeeper in Chicago for some 
time, but he wanted to get rich a little faster 
and came West and took hold of mining. Hart- 
well says he’s a good, plucky fellow.”’ 

‘‘What do you propose to do with him?” 

“Well, I thought I could give him a place 
over there at the North Star mine. Barrett, 
the head man there, is getting careless and un- 
reliable, and I don’t think he’s fit for the place.”’ 

“You would like to put Upham in his place?” 

“Yes: he’d be a much better and safer man 
every way.” 

‘*Very well; send Upham in to see me in the 
morning: I have felt for some time that Bar- 
rett was not the right man for that place.”’ 

The next morning the new clerk was sum- 
moned to Mr. Wainwright’s private office for a 
half-hour’s conversation, which resulted in his 
being given the place of Barrett, the superin- 


tendent of the works at the North Star mine. | be fatal.”’ 


! 
He entered upon his duties at once and soon 
gave abundant proof of his efficiency and reli- 
ability. Kind and courteous, but never famil- 
iar, he had the respect of all. He met Mr. 
Wainwright frequently, and there seemed to be 
a mutual liking between them. The two men 
were somewhat similar in habits and disposi- 
tion, Upham being singularly reticent regard- 
ing himself, and having few intimate associates. 
At the end of the first year he was given a 
higher position with better salary. Becoming 
quite attached to him, Mr. Wainwright had 
| assisted him in making some very good invest- 
| ments and in many ways had shown his regard 
for him—uneonscious that, through him, he 
| himself was to receive all that would make life 
worth living. 


* « 
” 


Nearly a vear and a half had elapsed since 
Henry Upham had come to the North Star 
mine. It was late in February, and there had 
been two weeks of the warm, sunny weather 
often experienced in that part of the country 
at this time of year. There was very little 
snow left, the air seemed balmy enough for an 
April day, and the sun shone with the intense, 
burning heat peculiar to that climate. The 
day before, Wainwright and Upham had held a 
consultation with Mr. Morton regarding the 
mine, and had decided to make an examination 
of the works on the day following. There was 
a change of working shifts at noon, and Wain- 
wright, Morton and Upham were to go down 
the shaft at that hour, while the mine was 
empty. The same evening Barrett, who was 
now on the working force, heard Upham talk- 
ing with one of the foremen and telling him 
that he and Wainwright were going into the 
| mine at noon the next day, between the shifts, 


| and wished him to accompany them. 

Noon came, and the last load of miners had 
just come up: while the other shift, who had 
received orders to wait half an hour before go- 
ing down. lounged around talking and jesting. 
Wainwright and Upham came out together, 
carrying with them instruments for taking 
measurements. At the entrance to the shaft 
Wainwright found he had forgotten a tracing 
that he had prepared for the oceasion. 

“Here, Harry.’’ he exclaimed, “give me all 
that paraphernalia; I'll take it down and you go 
back and get the map and come down with 
Morton and Brady.” 

Upham returned to the oftice a few rods dis- 
| tant, but was delayed in finding the tracing; 
| and when he again started toward the mine 
Morton and the foreman were ahead of him and 
the cage was waiting for them. 

Suddenly there was a deafening roar, and the 
ground quivered and vibrated as in an earth- 
quake shock. Windows were smashed and 
broken glass and light timbers were flying in 
every direction, while a dense cloud of smoke 
poured from the mouth of the shaft. 

For an instant Upham was almost paralyzed 
with horror, as he realized the situation; then 
he rushed into the blinding smoke and shouted 
to the panic-stricken miners: 

“Come on, boys, quick! To the mine!” 

He found Morton and Brady partially stunned 
and half-suffoeated with smoke, while the cage 
had been blown out of the shaft and nearly 
wrecked. He at once dispatched two of the 
men for surgeons, and, sending for ropes, began 
to make preparations for descending the shaft. 
The men tried to dissuade him from going 
| down, saying it was useless, as Wainwright 
| could not possibly be living, but Upham in- 
| sisted upon going: 
| “Mr. Wainwright told me he was going to 
stop at the first level; this explosion was lower 
| down and he is probably alive. Delay would 














As soon as necessary preparations could be 
made, Upham began carefully to descend. A 
signal had been agreed upon if he found Wain- 
wright alive, or if he needed help. Slowly and 
cautiously he made his way, almost suffocated 
by the smoke and gases, until he reached the 
level mentioned. Here he found Wainwright, 
and gave the signal for help. He was uncon- 
scious, fastened down by heavy timbers that 
had fallen on him, and his head was badly 
bruised. That was all that could be ascertained 
until help came and they had succeeded, with 
great difficulty, in bringing the apparently life- 
less form to the surface. Then it was found 
that he was living, but that his head was in- 
jured seriously and his leg broken, besides 
numerous dislocations and bruises. He was 
conveyed speedily to a hospital, and for many 
days his life was despaired of. The injury to 
his head was by far the most serious, but reason 
returned, at last, and he was pronounced out of 
danger, though his recovery was long and pain- 
ful. 

At the mine, after the confusion had sub- 
sided, it was discovered that Barrett was miss- 
ing and could not be found; later it was remem- 
bered that he had on the previous night ob- 
tained a quantity of giant powder from the 
warehouse, Claiming that he was sent for it by 
one of the foremen. Numerous threats which 
he had made against Upham were also remem- 
bered, and it was thought that he had fired the 
mine and made his escape. Not until the men 
commenced the work of clearing away the de- 
bris was it discovered that Barrett had fallen 
into his own trap and that the doom which he 
had planned for others had become his own! 


* * 
* 


Three months had passed since the explosion. 
After much suffering Mr. Wainwright had so 
far recovered that he had been removed to his 
own room, where he was able to meet some of 
his old friends, and converse a little on busi- 
ness matters. He was confined to his couch 
most of the time, though beginning to take a 
few steps with the aid of crutches. During all 
those weeks of pain Upham had never left his 
side when he could be spared from the offices, 
for another man had taken his place at the 
mines, and he had been promoted. The mutual 
liking that had existed so long between Wain- 
wright and Upham had ripened into a deep 
friendship. Upham had been like a son to 
the sick man, and Wainwright regarded him 
with an affection which he felt for no living 
person. 

It was a beautiful May evening. The weather 
was unusually warm and the patient lay on his 
couch by an open window, Upham at his side, 
both men looking far happier than was their 
wont. On that day Mr. Wainwright-had shown 
his appreciation of Upham’s faithfulness and 
devotion by giving him an interest in the min- 
ing company and by making him his partner 
in a heavy commercial business he was carrying 
on in San Francisco. They were talking to- 
gether as the sun was slowly sinking, and the 
distant mountains in the east. which they 
were facing, were tinted with shades of rose 
and violet and amber. 

“Well,” said Upham, “after all that you have 
done for me today there is but one think lack- 
ing to make my happiness complete.” 

**What is that?” inquired his benefactor. 

‘Perhaps you may have guessed already that 
it is love,”’ replied Upham, slowly and sadly, 
while his friend wondered if he were now to 
have the key to Upham’s past life. ‘‘It is the 
love of a little girl whom I left far behind me 
in the East. I do not even know where she is, 
and she probably does not dream that I care for 
her; yet all that I have tried to be or to do, for 
the last four or five years, has been for her sake.”’ 
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“Indeed!” said his friend, quietly. 
a chapter in your life of which I know nothing, 
although I have suspected its existence.” 

*You certainly have aright to know it, and 
there is no one to whom I would so gladly tell 
the story. You have heard me say that my 
father was at one time quite wealthy. I was 
the only son, and of course my prospects were 
considered good. While at college I became ac- 
quainted with a young lady the only child of 
wealthy parents, and we were soon engaged to 
be married. I loved her and thought she re- 
ciproeated my love, but | had not then learned 
her nature. Soon afterward my father failed, 
losing his entire property, and L secured a posi- 
tion as bookkeeper with a friend of his in Chi- 
cago. IL had nothing but my salary and knew I 
would not be able to marry for some time; but, 


judging my aftianced by myself, I thought she | 


would be willing to wait a few years, as we were 
both young. It was also supposed that I would 
some day be the heir of a rich old bachelor 
uncle. I had been in Chicago but a few weeks 
when | noticed a change coming over the tone 
of the letters I received from Blanche: it was 
slight, but I felt it keenly and it worried me. 

“About this time there came to our boarding- 
house in Chicago a young girl, not more than 
seventeen or eighteen, who was fitting herself 
fora teacher. She was an orphan, and did not 
seem to be blessed with any more of this world’s 
goods than I, so we drifted together through a 
sort of sympathy. IT was worried and in trouble, 
and if ever a noble, true-hearted girl lived, that 
little Kate was one! She knew I was engaged 
and thought all my trouble was because [ was 
poor, When my rich uncle suddenly married 
and L became very despondent, she thought the 
loss of my prospective fortune was the cause of 
my grief: and it was the indirect cause, for 
then Blanche threw meovercompletely. Ll was 
desperate, and I believe that I would have gone 
to the devil had it not been for Kate. She was 
my guiding star, and her sweet, pure influence 
kept me true and straight when everything else 
seemed lost. Then | found how L loved her, 
but IT was too proud to ask her love when LT had 
just been spurned by a woman so far her in- 
ferior. She left Chicago to goto St. Paulas a 
teacher. IL heard from her a few times and 
then lost track of her. When lL came West. a 
few months later, I stopped at St. Paul on my 
way, but in the short time | was there I could 
tind no trace of her. LT have been West nearly 
four vears, vet never have heard of her. 

“Now, Mr. Wainwright, you know my story. 
Thanks to you, Lam a prosperous man; and, if 
it is a possible thing, Lam going to find Kate 
Huntley and see if she can and will accept a 
better love than I ever bestowed on any other.” 

“Kate Huntley!” Mr. Wainwright exclaimed, 
slowly rising from his pillows. ‘Harry, my 
boy, L wish you had told me thisstory long ago! 
Then I could have helped you in your search, 
and perhaps I can now.” 

He then related to Upham his meeting with 
Kate Huntley on the train, nearly two years 
before, giving a full account of their interview 
and of their parting at the Queen City of the 
Rockies. 

“Mr. Wainwright,” 
‘much as you have done for me today, L believe 
that what you have told me this evening will 
add more to my happiness than all the rest. I 
only wish it were in my power to add to your 
happiness and brighten your life as I believe 


Upham said, at last, 


you have brightened mine.” 

“That cannot be, Harry,” the invalid replied, 
with a heavy sigh. ‘‘You have saved my life, 
and in your happiness and prosperity I shall 
have more interest than I have felt for a long 
time. The happiness of my life, however, is 
past, while yours, I trust, is yet to come; and 


| 
“That is | 


when it comes, Harry, my boy, your joy will be 


| mine also.” 





Little did he realize the truth of what he 
said. 

The sun had set. There had been an hour or 
two of twilight, and now the moon was rising 
in all her beauty. Wainwright broke the silence 
by saving: 

“You have told me your story, Harry, and 
now I will tell you mine. It will be brief, for I 
do not care to dwell upon it, it is so sad; but 
speaking of Kate Huntley has recalled it, since 
her face bore a marked resemblance to that of 
the only woman I ever loved. I was a young 
man poor, but ambitious—-when I met Helen 
Mitchell, the daughter of a man who was as 
proud as he was wealthy. Helen and I became 
deeply attached to each other and were soon 
engaged. She was of an affectionate disposi- 
tion, but far from being happy, as her mother 
had died some years before and her father was 
little more than a tyrant. He was very angry 
when he heard of our engagement, and forbade 
my coming to the house or meeting his daughter 
in any manner. But love soon finds a way to 
surmount all difficulties, and, to make a long 
story short, we were married without his con- 
sent or knowledge. His anger on hearing it 
was something terrible. He disowned his daugh- 
ter and forbade her evér to return to his house. 

“Notwithstanding this, nothing marred our 
happiness in our little cottage home, where we 
lived one full year without a thought of sorrow 
or even of care. Then came the prospect of 
added love and happiness—also added expense, 
and I, tempted by a fine business offer, foolishly 
came West, consoling both Nellie and myself, 
at parting, with plans of what I would soon be 
able to do for her and the little stranger whom 
we had already learned to love. My business 
obliged me to travel constantly, but I kept 
Nellie posted relative to my address and she 
wrote me brave, trustful, loving letters regu- 
larly; and in the last message she ever sent, she 
was so hopeful, so confident! She wrote that 
she had left the cottage to spend two or three 
months with an old friend and nurse of her 
mother’s in a neighboring town, and the nurse 
was to write me when she herself was unable to 
do so: but in her haste she omitted the name of 
the woman. You can imagine how anxiously I 
awaited the next letter. Three days passed, and 
| had heard nothing. Five days passed—a week! 

“God only knows what I suffered! I cannot 
endure the thought of the agony of those days. 

“It was nearly two weeks since I had heard 
from her, and I had thrown up my position and 
was waiting for the train to take me East, when 
an old neighbor arrived on the West-bound 
train who, as kindly as he could, told me the 
terrible news that my wife and child had both 
died a week before! I have no distinct recollec- 
tion of anything that occurred for the next 
three weeks; I only remember that my friend 
stayed with me a day or two and then went on 
to California, and that I gradually drifted out 
here into this mining country. I think the 
complete change and hard work and hard fare 
were all that kept me from losing my reason. 
I did not care whether I succeeded or not; I 
worked only to keep from thinking, thinking 
of that terrible past! After a while I began to 
take a slight interest in my business. I have 
been very successful, but life has always seemed 
ablank. It is only since IL have known you, 
Harry, that life has seemed worth living.”’ 

Had there been sufficient light, Wainwright 
would have noticed a strange expression and 
marks of visible excitement on Upham’s face, 
but the latter was sitting in the shadow, and 
nothing but the tremulous tones of his voice, 
when he spoke, betrayed the emotion he felt. 

“Mr. Wainwright, I thank you for this his- 








tory of your life, and I believe that afar happier 
future awaits you. Has it never occurred to 
you,”’ he continued, slowly, “that there might 
have been a mistake in the report brought you 
by that neighbor?” 

‘*"No; how could there be? He had come di- 
rectly from home.” 

“From the town where your wife was stop- 
ping when you last heard from her?” 

**No, from our old home; and he heard the 
report the day before he came away. But why 
do you ask these questions?” 

‘*Because it is so easy for an erroneous report 
to be circulated from one small town to another, 
and also because, years ago, I heard a story so 
exactly the counterpart of the one you have 
just told me, that I think the one who related 
it must have borne a part in the same sad 
history.” 

“What did you hear—and who told you?” 
Wainwright asked quickly. 

“My dear friend,”’ said Upham, drawing his 
chair closer to the couch, ‘‘the story to which | 
refer was told me by Kate Huntley in the days 
when we were like brother and sister. <As | 
have said, she was an orphan. Huntley was 
not her real name—that was the name of her 
aunt, with whom she had lived all her life. 1 
have forgotten her own surname, but I remem- 
ber that her first name was Helen,—for her 
mother, Helen Mitchell. When you spoke that 
name it sounded familiar, and as you went on 
with the story it all came back to me. Kate 
told me that she never had seen her father, as 
he had gone West some time before her birth: 
that he wrote regularly till about the time of 
her mother’s illness, when his letters suddenly 
stopped; that for two weeks her mother lay so 
near death that the report went out that she 
was dead—a report that proved false, for after 
a time she partially recovered. 
was able to speak she asked for letters from her 
husband, but none hadcome. The nurse wrote 
to the old address, but received no answer; and 
her mother wrote to the firm for whom her hus- 
band worked, but only received word that he 
had given up his position and gone—no one 
knew whither. She believed that some acci- 
dent had befallen him or that he had met with 
some terrible death. She believed in his love 
and faithfulness to her to the very last, and 
taught Kate to love and honor her father. She 
was too feeble ever to return to the old home, 
and Mrs. Huntley, a distant relative, took Kate 
and her mother home with her to another 
State. She lived but a f-w years, and, after 
her death, Mrs. Huntley adopted Kate. When 
I first met Kate her aunt had died about two 
years previously. We had become quite well 
acquainted and very good friends at the time 
she told me her story. It made quite an im- 
pression on me then, but I had not thought of 
of it for months until your story tonight re- 
called it with great distinctness.”’ 

‘Harry,’ said Mr. Wainwright, in tones 
trembling with agitation, ‘‘this is almost past 
belief, yet I noticed the resemblance to Nellie 
that day upon the train. Can it be possible 
that she is Nellie’s child?” 

“Tt seems to me not only possible but proba- 
ble,’ Upham replied. “Il am almost certain 
that she is her child and yours, and that your 
life, which has been so lonely in the-past, will 
be blessed in the future witha daughter's love!” 

‘Possibly, but I cannot realize it. The 
thought uppermost in my mind is, if this be 
true, the suffering that Nellie must have un- 
dergone during those years,—the torture of sus- 
pense! But itallseemslikeadream. My head 
is so confused that I cannot think connectedly.”’ 

‘‘We have talked too long and you are weary. 
I believe this to be no dream, however. It isa 
reality, and a blessed one!”’ 


As soon as she 
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The nurse was called to assist Mr. Wain- 
wright to his bed and the two separated for the 
night: but there was little sleep for either of 
them. 

The next day Upham came to his friend’s 
room to bid him a brief good-bye. They had 
held a consultation in the morning, and each 
knew the import of the journey which the 
young man was to undertake. Very little was 
said, but there was a clasping of hands that 
spoke volumes. 

“Good-bye, dearest and best of friends,’’ said 
Upham. “If news I'll send a 
telegram.”’ 


there’s good 
- s * 

Nearly two years had passed since Kate Hunt- 
ley tirst came out among the mountains. The 
time, filled with work and with little leisure 
for recreation, had passed swiftly. She had 
made many pleasant acquaintances: and one or 
two admirers, who had been inclined to be at- 
tentive. had been received with such exasper- 
ating indifference that they had retired to 
other fields and easier conquests. 
thoughts had often gone back to the old days 
and old friends in Chicago, and there was no 
one remembered oftener than Harry Upham. 
Many were the pleasant evenings they had 
spent together, sometimes in confidential talks, 
sometimes in song. She had afterward heard 
of his broken engagement, and often thought of 
his parting words to her—‘‘Good-bye, my little 
Kate; sometime you will know all that you 
have been to me;"’ and she wondered whether 
that time would come, and when. 

It was a warm evening. She had just re- 
turned from school in one of these retrospective 
moods, and, sitting down at her piano, began to 


Of late her | 





“Have you ever thought of your father as 
possibly living?”’ 

‘*Not since my childish days. I used then to 
fancy, at times, that he might be living, and 
that some day he would find me and care for 
me; but in these late years I have seen how im- 
probable such a supposition was, for he loved 
mamma so truly that, had he been living, he 
would have found some way to communicate 
with her.” 

‘‘But supposing he were living, and believed 
her dead?”’ 

“T never thought of that; but why should he 
believe anything of that kind?” 

“If | remember correctly you told me that a 
report to that effect was circulated at the time 
your mother was so ill?” 

‘*Why, yes: just in the little town where she 
lived; but how could that report ever reach 
papa, so faraway? Harry, what is the matter 

what makes you look so queer?”’ 

‘How do I look?’ he asked, smiling. 

‘You look as if you knew some good news you 
were keeping back, just to tease me.”’ 

‘Not to tease you, Kate, but to prepare you 
for great happiness. ’’ 

‘*Happiness!”’ she exclaimed, ‘then don’t keep 
me waiting; tell me!”’ 

‘*Kate,’’ he answered, slowly and tenderly, 
“T have come to take you to your own father.”’ 

‘My father! Harry, is my father really liv- 
ing?’’ She had grown very pale, and 
trembling violently. Drawing her to a seat 
beside him, where he could support her, Harry 
told her, as gently and briefly as possible, the 
story told him by Mr. Wainwright. When he 
had concluded, she was weeping silently. 


was 


“Poor papa!’ she said, through her tears. 





to the side of the couch, he turned quietiy from 
the room, leaving them alone together. 
* - * 

The next three months wrought many changes 
in these three lives. To the father and daugh- 
ter, so recently united, the old life already be- 
gan to seem like a dream,—so quickly did love 
span the chasm of those weary years; while to 
the lovers, who through years of separation had 
learned that, to either, life without the other 
was incomplete, the loneliness of the past was 
more than compensated by the joy of the pres- 
ent and the promise of the future. Mr. Wain- 
wright scarcely seemed the same man. He had 
much to live for, now, and Harry himself was 
not more hopeful or ardent in his plans and 
anticipations for the future; and in their plans 
and labors these two men were united, for Kate, 
and her welfare and happiness, were the great 
objects of their lives. And Kate, in this new 
atmosphere of love and happiness, developed 
into a noble and lovely womanhood, her own 
sweet nature broadened and deepened, and made 
radiantly beautiful. 

Early in the summer Mr. Wainwright sent 
Harry to California to look after their San 
Francisco interests, and a few weeks later, as 
soon as he was able to travel, attended by 
his physician, he and Kate joined Harry there, 
the summer days passing only too swiftly in 
their new home. 

And one dreamy 
rounded by a few intimate friends in the lovely 


September morning, sur- 


home prepared for her as a bridal gift from her 
father, the beautiful Kate Wainwright became 
the bride of Henry Upham, and thus was the 
romance of the Rockies consummated on the 
shore of the sunset sea. 


play and sing in a dreamy, abstracted way. | ‘‘How he has suffered!—and through all these ore = 
Just then the door-bell rang, quickly and de- | years,—so much longer than mamma,—and with MILLE LAC. 


cisively, as if a great deal depended upon the 
answer it brought; but she did not notice it, 
and the song continued. 

Below, in the parlor of the boarding-house, 
Harry Upham sat waiting while the maid leis- 


urely took his card upstairs to Miss Huntley's | 


As he waited he heard singing, and, 
instantly recognizing the voice he loved so well, 
he listened and caught the closing words and 
sweet refrain of the song: 
“For all the weary years of patient waiting, 
For all the hope crushed down in sad defeat, 
Shall come reward most fully compensating, 
And making life, at last, divinely sweet! 
Sometime,—sometime,—and that will be 
God's own good time, for you and me.” 

The last sweet notes died away, but the music 
in Upham’s heart had not ceased when 4g light 
step was heard and the Kate of old stood before 
him. 

“Kate!” he exclaimed, rising to meet her 
with outstretched arms. Unconsciously to him- 
self, his manner told her all, and in her blush- 
ing face and starry eyes he read that, in finding 
Mr. Wainwright’s daughter, he had found his 
love! 

After a short chat regarding old times, Kate 
was anxious to learn the events of the inter- 
vening years, and how he had prospered. 

“T will tell you all you ask,”’ said Upham, 
“and a great deal more in a day or two; but, 
first, there is something of far greater import- 
ance to you, and which concerns the happiness 
of some one else as well. Kate,—you told me 
once, but I have forgotten,—what is your full, 
true name?”’ 

‘Helen Katherine Wainwright,*’ she replied, 
with wondering eyes. 

“I thought so,’’ he replied, with a tone of 
triumph she could not understand. Then he 
asked, slowly, ‘‘Do you remember telling me, 
long ago, the story of the strange, mysterious 
manner in which your father disappeared?”’ 

“T remember,’’ she answered. 


room. 


no one to comfort him. I want togo to him at 
once, and spend my life trying to make up for 
what he has lost.”’ 

“We will start tomorrow morning, and you 
shall see him within a few hours.”’ 

“To think that I havea father,’’ Kate sobbed, 
‘a father whom I have never seen!”’ 

“You are mistaken, dear,”’ said Harry; ‘‘you 


| have seen him once.”’ 





‘*When, and where?”’ 

‘Do you remember the gentleman whom you 
met on the train when coming out here, nearly 
two years ago?”’ 

‘What! that sad-faced, pleasant-voiced gentle- 
man who talked with me and assisted me from 
the train?”’ 

‘*The very same,’’ Harry replied. 

“That was my father?—and I talked with 
him for hours, and never dreamed who he was? 
Oh, why didn’t he tell me about himself, or 
give me some hint regarding his identity?”’ 

Having told Kate that she must make prepa- 
rations to leave the next morning on the early 
train, Harry hastened to the telegraph oftice 
and sent the following message to gladden the 
heart of the patient and uncertain father: 

“Good news! We will be with you tomorrow. 

“a U."" 

As Harry entered his friend's room the next 
day, Mr. Wainwright greeted him cordially, but 
his eye had an expectant look as if watching 
for some one beyond. Noting it, Harry said: 
“She is coming. I only wanted to make sure 
that you were able to see her.”’ 

‘*You need have no fear,’’ said his friend, with 
a bright smile that was unlike anything Harry 
had ever seen on his face. ‘You know ‘joy 
never kills.’ ”’ 

Harry stepped from the room for a moment, 
returning with Kate on his arm. 

“My dear friend,’ he said, his voice trem- 
bling, ‘‘this is Helen Katherine Wainwright, 
your daughter, Kate;’’ and then, leading Kate 








In the wilds of the wild’'ring wilderness, 
Where Nature unrivaled awaits 

The coming of man with his steam-drawn van 
Is the Queen of the Thousand Lakes, 


With her subjects gathered ‘round her. 
Amid hillsand forest brake, 

Where, with shriek and groan and laugh and moan, 
The loon wild echoes awake. 


O Queen of a thousand jewels! 
Toss’d here in the heart of the wood, 
Where oak and pine and wild creeping-vine 
Thy crown through the ages have stood 


With white, fleecy clouds floating over, 
Aud white-pebbled bottom beneath, 

I drink unto you from your waters of blue, 
And your pine-clad hills for a wreath! 


An island fair, on thy bosom out there, 
With the grace of perfection is worn; 

Its tints quite as rare in noonday glare, 
Or a peep through the mist of the morn 


The red men here with never a fear 
Wander the woodland through; 

Or, in quest of thy gift. on thy waters drift 
Borne along in their birchen canoe. 


A play-ground rare for the fowls of air 
Is the bay where buried braves 

Are hushed to sleep by south wind’'s sweep 
And the song of lapping waves. 


The white gulls skim or listlessly swim 
O’er the dimpled blue of the bay; 

The waters glimmer, quiver and shimmer, 
As they fade in the distance away. 


O jewel in nature's own setting! 
O vision thy fair form makes! 
I drink unto you from your waters of blue, 
Fair Queen of the Thousand Lakes! 
Een. JAQUES. 





ee 
LIFE. 


A storm, a wave, a rock, 
A ship without a guide; 
A crash, an awful shock,— 
The masts go by the side! 





A rock, a storm, a wave, 
A ship near reef-bound shore; 
A steady hand to save,— 
The ship’s washed safely o'er. 
Cheshire, Conn. ALEX JESSUP. 
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MONTANA FOR IMMIGRATION AND 
CAPITAL. 


The State Mining and Immigration Convention at Helena. 


PX_E&O.LL. IO 


A very notable convention was held in Helena 
on Mareh 10 and 11 for the purpose of forming 
a State organization to attract substantial 
settlers to the agricultural lands of Montana 
and capital for the further development of its 
treasures of mineral wealth. All the counties 
in the State, except two, were represented by 
able delegations. In the addresses delivered, 
all subjects connected with the resources of 
Montana that are of interest to intending set- 
tlers, or to men of capital seeking profitable 
mining investments, were thoroughly presented 
by men specially qualified to handle them. An 
executive committee was formed consisting of 
one member from each county as follows: 
Morse; Carbon, T. P. 
Paris Gibson; Choteau, 


Beaverhead, J. E. 
Me Donald; Cascade, 
Thomas O'Hanlon; Custer, J. B. Collins; Daw- 
Auld; Deer Lodge, M. J. Fitzpatrick; 
Fergus, S. S. Hobson; Flathead, J. 1H. Edwards; 
Gallatin, E. M. Ferris; Granite, George W. 
Morse; Jefferson, A. L. Love: Lewis and Clarke, 
R. M. Floyd-Jones; Madison, James M. Page; 
Meagher, W. H. Sutherlin; Missoula, E. A. 
Winstanley; Park, E. Hl. Talcott; Ravalli, W. 
Bb. Harlan: Silver Bow, Sewell Davis: Sweet- 
grass, J. A. Hall: Teton, Edward 
Valley, R. W. Garland; Yellowstone, Austin 
North. 

The officers of the executive committee of the 


Son, J. ee 


Larssen: 


Montana State Mining and Immigration Asso- 
ciation are: 

President, Paris Gibson, Great Falls; secre- 
tary, Sewell Davis, Butte: treasurer, E. H, Tal- 
cott, Livingston. 

For the first time in her history, Montana 
has organized a comprehensive State movement 
to develop her superb resources. A) fund will 
be raised, literature distributed and county 
boards formed. A State that produces annually 
nearly $50,000,000 of the precious metals and 
that sends East nearly $15,000,000 worth cf 
cattle, sheep and wool, and still does not pro- 
duce enough food for her own people, offers 
great opportunities for farmers, dairymen and 
Montana is the richest State 
per capita of population, except one; she pro- 
duces more wealth annually per capita than 
She has only about 200,000 


fruit-growers. 


any other State. 
people on an area of 186,000 square miles. The 
new wave of Western migration which has just 
set in, should run up her census to half a million 
during the next ten years. 

We print herewith a number of the most 
signiticant and valuable addresses delivered be- 
fore the Helena convention. The reader who 
may think of migrating to Montana in search 
of a home in her beautiful valleys, or who may 
desire to take part in the exploiting of her 
mines of gold, silver, copper and lead, will tind 
in these addresses all the information most use- 
ful to him. 

Hon. Walter Jordan, of Miles City, called the 
meeting to order and, after a short but feeling 
prayer by Bishop Brewer, Hon. Walter Cooper 
was elected temporary chairman of the conven- 
tion, A. H. Barrett temporary secretary, C. D. 
Greentield assistant secretary, and C. H. Ed- 
wards second assistant secretary. 





Chairman Cooper then introduced Governor 
Rickards, who made the following address of 


welcome: 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY GOVERNOR RICK- 
ARDS. 


I have been invited to extend you the welcome 
of your fellow citizens—the residents of this city. 
This I do with great pleasure. The welcome is, I 
assure yeu, very cordial I welcome you to the 
Capital City I extend to you the fraternal greet- 
ings of the people | bespeak for you their best 
wishes, their co-operation and their approval. 

You have been drawn together today by a patriotic 
sentiment that will commend your work to the 
hearty endorsement of the citizens of this State. 
In this country of magnificent distances and still 
more magniticent expenses, men come from all sec- 
tions of the State to exchange opinions relative to 
public affairs only when great and important ques- 
tions invite their attention and demand their time. 
This assembly of representative men is an evidence 
that an earnest purpose is behind this convention, 
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RICKARDS, GOVERNOR OF MONTANA, 


Who welcomed the delegates to the Montana State Mining 
and Immigration Convention. 


HON. J. E. 


and that its deliberations will prove of practical 
benefit to the commonwealth. 

The time is come when the larger and broader 
problems of statehood must be met. To attain that 
ideal condition which would entitle us to a star in 
the firmament of the flag, was onee Montana’s bigh 
ambition; but that honor, secured, briags with it 
the greater and grander responsibility of wearing it 
with credit to the State. To every loyal and patri- 
otic citizen a share of this work is dedicated, and 
each must act his part on the stage of progress and 
help bear the burdens that will make Montana 
great 

The forecast for the future brightens in the light 
of such a movement as this, for it indicates that 
theory is taking on the more substantial garments 
of action and that realization will be evolved from 
hope. You have come here as practical men, am- 
bitious to grapple with the problems that confront 
our people, the solution of which will make or mar 
the prospects of our splendid empire of mountain 
and plain. That you are equal to the wisdom re- 
quired, I know—thet you have the patriotism to 








earry into execution the plans and projects best 
cateulated to bring about the results desired, [I am 
equally sure. As there is no limit to the possibilities 
you may here outline, there should be no limit to 
the enthuslasm with which you enter into the work 
of bringing these possibilities to a glorious fruition. 

We honor the pioneers who blazed the way for 
the civilization we now enjoy, who made nature 
responsive to the toll of man, who cleared the 
brambles from our pathway and made possible a 
grand Territory and a still more glorious State. As 
we honor the pioneers who planted American clviliza- 
tion in tle heart of these grand old Rockies: as we 
admire those who have carved from the wilderness 
such a commonwealth as this, so will the future citi 
zen lenor those who participate in such conventions 
as these for the pioneer work of converting great 
opportunities into success, great resources into 
wealth. No State ever felt the inspiration of kin 
dred spirits devoted to a commcn purpose without 
realizing the dreams of the most sanguine. 

If this convention fathers an agitation that will 
promote the redemption of our arid lands and invite 
enterprises that will people our desert wastes and 
add to our population the blood and brain from the 
best sections of the less favored East, it will have 
accomplished a mighty work; if it builds a plan 
whereby the depressed industry of mining can be 
revived, to a degree at least, and overcome the 
effects of cruel and unjust legislation, making pos 
sible the re-opening of the valuable silver mines 
now closed, it will have done for Montana that 
which theory alone could never accomplish. Rela 
tive to mining industry, I would like to see a re- 
vival of that old-time enthusiasm so successfully 
maintained in Colerado, and which has given our 
sister State a world-wide reputation and made ber 
great. 

It is net to be expected, gentlemen, that the full 
fruition of your labors is te be realized at once, 
that a new corder of things is to spring full-ledged 
from this convention, like Minerva from the brain 
of Jove,--but it is confidently hoped that an im- 
petus wil! be given well-developed and carefully 
matured plans that will in due time bring forth a 
harvest of results that will prove of great profit 
to the State. A more representative body of men 
never came together ‘n this State to debate the 
practical problems of the commonwealth. I have 
faith to believe that you will lay broad and deep 
the foundations of a work that must in the future 
be builded into a monument to the enterprise of our 
people. 

To accomplish this, the rights of your fellow men 
must influence you in your deliberations. Too many 
men are today secking employment in vain; and the 
fear has been expressed that this couvention may 
perchance invite more workingmen into the already 
overcrowded fields of labor. I am quite confident 
that you have no such intention. Every intelligent 
nan knows that the investment of capital, enlarging 
the profits of labor and maintaining prosperous 
homes for the masses, must conserve the first pur 
poses of statehood. 

Gentlemen, I again express eur welcome. Thrice 
welcome! With the hearts of all good men beating 
in symy.athy with the character of the work you have 
undertaken to discuss, and every patriotic citizen 
wishing you God-speed to the attainment of results 
beneficial te the State, you should feel an enthusi 
asm born of a devotion to a public trust, and enter 
with zeal upon your labors. 


MOVEMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND CAPITAL 
BY THEODORE L. SCHURMEIER, OF ST. 
PAUL, PRESIDENT NORTHWESTERN 
IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION, 

It is extremely pleasurable to me that this assem 
blage, convened for the purpose of advancing the 
growth and yrosperity of your State, has afforded 
me an opportunity to meet with you and take part 
in the important work which you have in han. 

I have been very much interested in the great 
movement to induce new settlement in the North- 
west ever since its beginning at the Interstate Im- 
migration Convention held in St. Paul last November, 
and I take pleasure in announcing that the work is 
now being actively pushed in all the Northwestern 
States. 

The interest manifested by the citizens of Montana 
in this movement by holding a State Immigration 
Convention to devise ways and means to increase 
the population of the State, is highly appreciated by 
me. The systematic organizations which your hon 
orable body has in view to institute for active, work 
throughout the State to promote immigratioa, will 
bring good results, and the influx of new settlers, 
which well organized efforts will induce, will be of 
great benefit to all your citizens. 

The special subject upon which I have been in- 
vited to sddress you, “The Movement of Immigra- 
tion and Capital,” covers so wide a range of past 
years and is so varied in its application to localities, 
that I must confine my remarks to generalities and 
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lore especially to the experiences associated with 
these movements to the Western States during the 
latter decades 

Immigration moves in well-defined waves, which 
are generally governed in volume by the existing 
conditions of prosperity in the regions inviting set 
tlement, and likewise in the States and foreign 
countries where iumigration originates. This has 


with o foveigu 


periods 


observable 
during 


the 


especially respect 
of 


consequent 


iiamigration, which, great 


verity America 


pros 


in and demand for 


labor at good wages, has usually been exceptionaily 
large, while during periods of serious business de 
pression in the United States, it has notably dimin 
ished 

The movement of settlers from the older States 
to the West, while governed more or less by the 
same cause, has always been greatiy influenced by 
the opportunities which the free government and 


cheap railroad lands, and the rich mineral and other 


natural resources, have offered for development in 
the new Western States. 

It is a well-established fact that immigration, az 
i rule, usually moves practically on lines in the 
same latitude where it originates. And as the north- 
ern temperate latitudes are favored with the most 
bealthful and invigorating climate and offer th 
richest natural resources for development, it is in 
those regions that the highest civilization, the creat- 


est energy, progress and accumulation of wealth and 
the largest number of inhabitants are found. 
the immense aggregation of people in the teinmperate 
zone, there has been, as there is at present, a steady 


From 


flow of settlers from the East to the West, varying 
in uumber according as the existing conditions are 
favorable or unfavorable to the movement in prog- 
ress at the time. 

I entertain the belief that the present time is 
most propitious for securing a large accession to 


your population. The inactivity in the movement of 
settlers which has ruled for several years past, is 
now practically at an end. The long-continued period 
of stagnation in general business, caused by the 
serious financial depression, which has so long pre- 
yailed, has produced a feeling of discontent among 
the people at large, und the disposition to immigrate 
new fields of action is wide-spread. These in- 
tending settlers are going somewhere, and it be- 
hooves your citizens to see that your State gets its 
share. The Southern States are making strenuous 
efforts to turn the tide of immigration to the South, 
but the great advantages which the Northwest offers 
to new settlement are amply sufficient, if made 
known to intending settlers, to secure, as it has in 
the past, most of the immigration. 

Montana offers in its undeveloped mineral, timber, 
grazing and farmirg resources, especially good open- 
ings for the success of a large number of new set- 


to 














ALONG THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER IN MONTANA, 
tlers. It oceupics a central position in the produ 
tive Northwest regions. Its mountains form the 
reat watershed between Lake Superior and the 
Pacific Ocean, and it is in the immediate path of 
the strong current of development and progress 
which has again set in from the East to the West 
The present population of Montana is less than two 
inhabitants to the square mile. It possesses natural 
resources that will justify an early increase of the 
number ten-fold, and still be sparsely occupied. What 


has already been accomplished in the development 
of its mining, lumbering, stock-raising and farming 
industries by a comparatively few people, bears 


practical evidence of the great productive capabill 





ties of the State, and strongly emphasizes what may 
be achieved in future years by an increase of popu 
lation to further develop its vast natural elements 
of wealth. 

Referring to the movement of capital and its in 
vestment. which is one of the chief factors in in 
fluencing immigration. the assertion so often repeat 
ed that capital is the most timid of all agencies, 
is not, in my opinion, sustained, by facts. Care Is 
u'ways excrcised in placing loans, but the consider 
able risks taken by investors are of such frequent 
occurence as to disprove the claims that capital is 
exceedingly timid. It is very essential, however, 


thet it shou!d receive reasonable protection to read- 


ily obtain its use. Insure to capital its rightful re 
turn by making It certain that investors will be re 
imbursed, and then capital is willing, even anxious 


extent and in 
When the proper 


to be employed to any desired any 


new country possessing true merit 


safeguards are accorded, it is surprising how easy 
money can be obtained and what a low rate of 
interest will satisfy investors 

Results show that a comparatively smail popula 
tion has accomplished wonders in developing the 
diversified resources of your State. The success 
attained by the enterprise and labor of these few 
people in finding and securing an almost incredible 


amouut of the hidden mineral wealth of the State, 


and in largely increasing the stock-raising, lumber 
ing and wxgricultura!l industries, demonstrates that 
enormous additions to tLe wealth of the State can 
be realized from the exertions cf a largely increased 
population, and the use of the necessary capital in 
utilizing the abundant sources of profit which re- 
main as yet unemployed. A large portion of the 


capital required for the further development of the 
vast natural resources of Montana must from 
the monied centers cf the older States and 
and the only requisite for obtaining all that is need 
ed, is to furnish adequate protection and security to 
investors. 

Montana remarkably well favored in the 
session of a diversity of rich natural resources and 
advantages, comprising, chiefly, immense deposits of 


come 


Europe, 


is pos 





minerals, extensive coal-fields, vast forests, great 
water-powers, a highly productive soil and nutritious 
grazing ranges. These sources of wealth, which na 
ture has so lavishly provided, should be more rapidly 
developed and made useful to man. It rests with 
this convention to adopt well-considered plans to 
more generally notify the world of the wonderful 
resources of the State which are now awaiting de 
velopment to encourage capital to find lodgment 
here, and inform intending settlers of the many ad 
vantages which Montana offers for supporting in 


prosperity a large additional population 


rhe Northwest segions generally, as compared 
With most of the other portions of the United 
States and with foreign countries, is In a prosperous 
condition. Although the prevailing prices of pro 
lucts have been unususlly low, yet the enormous 
yields from the soil, the mines and the forests, and 
the profits from the lIive-stock and dairying indus 
tries, have measurably compensated for the low 
prices of products, and consequently, the great 
Northwest, as a whole, is generally in a flourishing 
condition rhis important information should be im 
parted to the world at large. as it is one of the 
strongest inducements that can Le offered to attract 
intending settlers and capital 

After twenty years of business relations with 
Montana, it affords me the greatest pleasure to add 
that I have always found its business men imbued 
with the highest sense of mercantile honor and 


prompt to meet obligations, giving to your State an 


enviable reputation in the commercial world 

I sincerely hope that the citizens generally 
throughout your great State, the third largest in 
the Union, will co-operate to the fullest extent in 


the measures adopted by this convention to promote 


new settlement, as I feel confident that, as a result 
of united action in furthering this movement, an 
increase of population will be secured which will 
add materially to the wealth and general prosperity 
of Montana, “The Golden State.” 

POSSIBILITIES OF AGRICULTURE IN MON 
TANA.—BY 8S. M. EMERY, DIRECTOR MON 
TANA EXPERIMENT STATION 
The commonly accepted Eastern idea of Montana 
is that it is an arid country, with bench-lands 


sparsely clad with bunch-grass fit only for the range 


herds which find scanty subsistence in summer ani 
oftentimes perish from lack of food and protection 
from the blizzards of winter; while agriculture, in 


the strict sense of the word, is supposed to find nu 


place within its boundaries. 
A New York man of unusual intelligence said to 
me in a recent communication: ‘There is very littl 


accessible information printed in the East that gives 
us any idea of what Montana is or of what is being 
the which I am d." His 


‘ines it interest 


done in 
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upation is that of nurseryman. Again, an Iowa 
inquirer writes: ‘‘Have schools been organized yet? 
Are the people of good moral character, or are they 
of the usual type of the Western border ruffian?’’ 
Such queries are but few among the many received 


by me at the Experiment Station. Phe ignorance 
shown is none the less pernicious that it is Inexcus- 
able, but it plainly shows that the most important 


work ef this convention is to devise ways and 
means to educate the world relative to the capabill- 
tles of Montana and the conditions which render it 
so desirable a location for the home-seeker. 

In what do the agricultural resources of Montana 
consist? Briefly stated, they may be classed with 
the usual products of the temperate zone, barring 
only Southern sugar-cane, cotton, rice, and semi- 
fruits. It should be remembered that the 
miles constituting Montana are high- 
ly diversified not only as to topography, but in 
climatle cond'tions as well, all being dependent upon 
projected 


tropical 


146,080 square 


altitude. Numerous mountain ranges 


icross the State in a northwesterly and southeast- 
erly directio form a vast system of iitanie wind- 
breaks, while Chinook winds greedily absorb and 
obliterate ill signs of wiuter and leave ‘'n their 

balmy and_= springlike. 
scourging winds that 


wake a climate that 1s 


Thus protected from the 
vo cruelly sweep across the vast plains of the mid- 
ntinent, we enjoy all the advantages ordinarily be 
locations lying hundreds of miles to the 


ionging to 


south of us. To this immunity is added superior qual- 
ity of soil, which has been shown by the analysis of 
the chemist to contain .29 of one per cent of phosphor 
jc acid, and six-tenth of one per cent of potash, 
while the average of 466 analyses of the soils of 
the humid States, made by Dr. Wiley of the de- 


partment of agriculture, shows the average per cent 
of phosphoric acid to be .113, and of potash .216 


These are the essentials upon which plant growth 


depends. Millions of dollars are annually paid by 
Eastern seaboard States for the same elements. 
which rank as staple articles of commerce. Our 


soil is thus shown to possess from two and one-half 
to two and _ three-fourths fertility of 
and should be more valuable pro- 


times the 
the humid States, 
portionately 

To verify this value, we must go by the book 
The department of agriculture conducts a statistical 
bureau, considered as accurate, but with a decided 
blas towards conservatism. One of their processes 
has been the grouping together of leading cereal 


producing States, both as to yield and the home 
value of the crops. In the corn group Montana ranks 
with the best twenty-two as to yield (the Yellow- 
stone Valley has one record of 150 bushels ear corn 
to the acre), and the best seven as to value of the 
crop acre; in the wheat group as among the best 
eleven In yield and the best thirtren in value of the 
et ieve: in oats as among the best twelve in yield 
and seven in value of the crop acrc; in barley as 
imong the best seven in yield and eight in value of the 
crop acre. This, for a State that has been erroneous- 
ly supresed to have no agriculture, is traveling in 
good compan) Belleving from knowledge based on 
personal observation that the yields attributed to 
Montana by these reperts did not do justice to the 
farms of the State, the institution which I have the 


honor to represent has for the past three years ob- 
taived actual crop returns of the Gallatin County 


farms. These are as follows: 
Average 
1893 1894 1895. 3 Years. 
Spring wheat 32 1-2 85 1-2 33 1-2 33.8 
Winter whcat...... 39 41 5-6 33 37.9 
Oats M4 3-5 611-3 58 1-9 58.01 
Barley ..... covees Se 50 1-6 45 1-9 46.5 


9 
3 

Potatoes ..2688-9 2313-4 171 222.2 
Considering the fact that these figures are the 
footings of between 200 and 300 actual crop returns 
except "95, which is based on 100 returns—of farm- 
ers as they run, “good, bad and indifferent,’ ecat- 
tered over territory embrecing nearly 1,200 square 
miles, many being bench-land farms without water 
for irrigating, the showing is marvelous. Aad to 
thes? figures the difference between machine meas- 
ure—those on which the ylelds are based—aud actual 
weight, and the results will be still more surprising. 
The average welght of a stricken standard bushel 
of wheat is 61.5 pounds (the result of eighty-six sepa- 
rate tests and measurements); the average weight 
of a stricken standard bashel of oats is 41.5 pounds 
(the result of ferty-six separate tests and weasure- 
ments); the average weight of a stricken standard 
bushel of barley is 55.3 pounds (the result of twelve 
separate tests «and measurements). This system 
would add 2 per cent to the average wheat yield, 
430 per cent to our average oat yleld, and 16 per cent 
to our average barley yield. These are presented as 
auth ntie results of farming in “Old Gallatin,”’ and 
they are believed to be substantially correct. This 
county was selected for this statistical work, by 
reason of its convenience to our station and our 
familiarity with the adjacent lands and people, and 
nut that it was supposed to be abnormally productive. 
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Gallatin only assumes to be the agricuitural peer of 
her sister counties, all of which have just pride in 
being an integral part of our great and glorious 
cormm.onwealth. 

Again, we do not rely solely upon the showing of 
the half-bushe! measure as being the true exponent 
of grain values; we have mercilessly subjected our 
grains to the crucial test of the chemist’s analysis to 
determine its true food value. Much has been truly 
said in past years as to the inferiority of Mon- 
tana wheat for flour manufacture. This was the 
case In the days when soft, club-wheat was the sole 
seed used, this growing more starchy and less valu- 
able for bread-making by the excessive use of water 
in irrigating. With the advent of bench-land farm- 
ing and the erection of high-class flouring-mills, a 
demand arose from the miller, for hard wheat, in 
order that he might successfully compete with the 
mills of the Dakotas and Minnesota, which were fast 
obtaining a complete monopoly of the fine flour trade 
of Montana. The best Montana wheat has been test- 
ed alongside of the finest sample of North Dakota 
hard wheat, the former showing a nitrogenous con- 
tent of 16.87 per cent, and that of Dakota 14.37 per 
cent, a difference in favor of the Montana grain of 
2.5 per cent. Again, the best grade of Minneapolis 
flour has been tested with the finest gride of Mon- 
tana flour. Minneapolis flour showed 13.75 per cent 
crude protein, equal to 2.2 per cent of pure nitrogen, 
as compared with 14.87 per cent of crude protein, 
equal to 2.38 per ceat of pure nitrogen, in the Mon- 
tana flour 

Again, the reputation of the Irish potato grown 
in Montana under Irrigation has been assailed, it 
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being stigmatized as “‘watery and of poor flavor.’’ 
This may be owing to the incongruity of assoviating 
anything of supposed Irish origin with water. To 
determine the truth or falsity of this opinion, anal- 
yses were made in '94 of Montana and Wisconsin -po- 
tatoes, the former having been well irrigated, while 
the year '94 will be remembered as the driest in 
the memory ef man in Wisconsin. The Montana 
potutu showed 1 per cent less water and 1.66 per 
cent more starch than the Wisconsin article. Among 
the crops that do well in various parts of Montana, 
in addition to those to which special attention has 
been called, are rye, buckwheat, corn, flax, peas, 
beans, grass-seeds, tobacco, peanuts, clover, alfalfa, 
all the tame grasses, rape, amber-cane, carrots, beets, 
—both sugar and stock, broom-corn, and the various 
members of the cucurbit family; —nor does the 40,- 
000,000 acres of Moutana soil—the amount classed by 
Government statistics as arable land—depend solely 
upon irrigation for crop production. Within ten days 
I have been told by a reputable farmer of Cascade 
Ceunty, who has his books to prove his statements, 
that his revenues from the crops grown on less than 
200 acres in the past five years, amounted to $14,- 
231.33, the returns from the crop of '95 being #$4,- 
192.29. Were his hopes of Heaven based upon an 
orthodox immersion in water found on his farm, he 
would be eternally damned, as his ranch is as dry as 
the proverbial powder-house. His average wheut- 
ylelds for the past five years were 28% bushels per 
acre. The fertility of the soil is by no means con- 
fined to the cereals; the tame grasses and clovers 
likewise earry in their composition the same high 


teaus the favorite grazing grounds from time immemo- 
rial of countless herds of buffalo and antelope. In 
no other region are the natural conditions more 
happily combined for the industry of dairying, swine- 
growing or poultry production. Nor need the thrifty 
sons of New England, the Middle or the Western 
States, to remember with longing the old Eastern 
orchards; for, snugly sheltered In our valleys, or on 
our fertile hill-sides, are thousands of ideal orchard 
sites where may be, and already have been, success- 
fully grown the apple, pear, peach, plum, prune, apri- 
eot, cherry and grape; while small fruits of every 
description return, one hundred fold, the painstak- 
ing care of the grower. In quality, Montana fruit is 
second to none, being highly colored and of delicious 
flavor; and last, but not least, it is unmarred by scar 
or work of worm. In fact, the present greatest bar 
to the production of domestic fruit is found in the 
abundance of wild fruit which grows luxuriantly in 
every mourtain cunyon, covering the hill-sides and 
bordering each water-course. 

The flora of Montana also deserves more than 
passing notice. It is peculiar and varied, often baf- 
fling the analyst and requiring a botany of its own. 
“Ther2 lives no man with soul so dead’’ whose heart 
would not be gladdened by the flowers of spring- 
tine. Wlole valleys are aglow wit’ our State flower, 
the rcse-tinted “bitter-root;’’ while higher up, in 
dark canyons, the colors deepen and richen and fade 
again until we find the fragile edelweiss, nodding 
from its home amid the snow, and over all, like a 
great inverted bowl, hangs a blue Italian sky. 

What will be done with the increased products of 
the soil, should Montana's 7,000 farms be increased 
ten fold? First, supply the home-table of Montana; 
p'ace upon it the choicest cuts of the tops of the 
herds summered upon the nutritious bunch-grass and 
wiptered upon the luxuriant alfalfa and clover-fields 
of the great vaileys of the eastern slopes. Keep them 
at home; they are too prime to bring jou only fuur 
to five cents from the great meat combines, to 
whom you have so long paid unwilling tribite. Flank 
this with tbe shapely hams and wholesome bacon 
of highly-bred porkers raised upon succulent pas- 
tures and finished off with a ration of wheat, barley 
and peas; such meat being tnfinitely superior to the 
corn-fed, bacteria-bred, cholera-wed hog of the Mis 
sissippi Valley. To these add home-grown, home- 
fattened mutton, such as we now export to old 
England to enab'e her to maintain her fast-fading 
reputation for Southdowns in their best estate. 
Upon this groaning table must be found poultry, un- 
equaled in quality,—such as can only be grown in 
our pure mountain air; Montana oatmeal, butter, 
cheese, eggs, fruit. vegetables and breadstuffs:; clothe 
us with woolen garments so fine in texture as to be 
fit for a king; supply our homes with carpets and 
blankets woven on our own looms; let us be shod with 
genuine leather taken from home herds, tanned in 
home vats and manufactured on home benches. Do all 
these things to the 200,000 souls now here, and whose 
ranks will be augmented by countless other thou- 
sands that will flock to the State to operate the mines 
which will be opened on every mountain range when 
capital is available. 

If Montanians were dependent upon their own food 
supply and manufactured products,—though in the 
amount of per eapita wealth they excel every other 
State of the Union,—they would go hungry, save 
or flour, beef, mutton, and potatoes, for ten months 
of the year; while in the matter of raiment we wuld 
be no better off than was the red man who roamed 
the prairies two generations ago. The home market 
supplied, we could then, by reason of the greater 
fertility of soil and increased crop production, to- 
gether with the superior quality of the product, off- 
set the greater distance lying between us and the 
markets of the world and successfully compete with 
sister States in this great and growing treffic. 

What will we do with the immigrant? What will 
we do without him? That Montana can support 
thousands where there are now but individuals, by 
the practice of intensive farming, is evidenced in 
parts of the old world. Flanders, with but 37,000 
acres, maintains 30,000 souls. Contrast their average 
cereal crops with ours—wheat, 40 bushels per acre, 
ours 35.5 bushels; their oats, 80 bushels per acre, ours 
58 bushels. The Island of Guernsey, with 29,000 
acres, comfortably maintains 60,000 inhabitants, 
every acre of grass-lands being made to support a 
jersey cow. Think of it! A _ population § 1,300 
times more dense than ours. In parts of England 
where coal is cheap, plentiful grapes are grown under 
glass to better financial advantage than on the sunny 
hills of the Rhine, the home of the grape. 

The rich sections of the great Middle West are 
sald to have been settled by three sets of farmers, 
namely, the squatter, possessing but hazy ideas of 
development of the country; the grain farmer, whose 
aim was to place vast areas of land under an im- 
provident state of tilth, and finally, the man whose 
watchword was “diversified farming.” The trail of 
the grain farmer is as broad as the continent, ex- 
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BUTTE CITY, MONTANA, WITH VIEW OF 


tending from the once fertile lands of the Eastern 
States into and across the valley of the Mississippi 
and surging up to and about the mighty mountains, 
until an outraged soil and depleted treasuries, both 
public and private, call for new men and new meth- 
ods. Montana joins iu a call for deliverance from 
“the man who land poor;’’ she wants men who 
will come to her to seek and make homes—not mere 
abiding places; men whose aim will be, not to farm 
the greatest number of acres, but whose efforts will 
be concentrated upon the small farm area; men with 
sufficient capital to acquire subdivisions of the large 
farms, in Montana, and with knowledge 
to restore them to their original measure of produc- 
tiveness and to grace these fat acres with the cozy 
cottage, the comfortable barn and the convenient out- 
buildings; men broad and liberal ideas, 
who believe in the school-house, the church, the pub- 
lie library, the town hall; men who will be amenable 
to the influences of the grand and noble in nature, 
with which Montana is so richly endowed; men who 
will affiliate with our progressive people and who 
will quickly acquire the true Western spirit of prog- 


is 


too common 


possessing 


ress 
will be welcomed with 
to hospitabie homes. The impecunious, the 
improvident, the creature who is unwiliing to sur- 
render his allegiance to foreign powers and whose 
foudest bones are centered in the transfer of his 
bones after death to the spot whence he came: the 
broken-winded politician who farms the farmer;— 
all these are those for whom we have no manner of 
uce, and whose intrusion will be resented. 


These are men who open 


arms 


MINING FROM A BUSINESS STANDPOINT.—BY 
BE. D, EDGERTON, OF HELENA. 
Montana is to be congratulated on what she has 


done towards developing her vast mineral resources. 
Almost unaided, she has brought her production of 
minerals to their present condition, which entitles 
her to a leading position among the mining States; 
but, like all Western States, we must look to Eastern 
and foreign capital to aid in the great work of 
development, which shall ultimately place her in a 
position to attract the attention of the world as a 
mining center—a consummation earnestly to be wished 
for and much nearer fruition than is realized by the 
majority of our people. The moneyed centers of the 
East could send millions to Montana for investment, 
and would do so, if mining operations were thorough- 
ly understood in Eastern cities and proper safeguards 
were attached to such investments. 

The duty assigned me by the executive committee 


SILVER BOW COUNTY COURT-HOUSE AND SKETCH OF ONE OF BUTTE’S ATTRACTIVE HOMES 
has been that of saying something regarding mining production of the State of Montana for the year 1805 
as a business. showing a total. in round numbers, of $50,000,000 
In giving you my ideas of mining as a business, as follows: 
in the short space allowed for my address and which Gold, fine ounces. 200,320; value, $4,327.40.52 
shall be appropriate to the occasion, I shall have to Silver, fine ouuces, 17,701,658: value, $22,886,0102.19 
be somewhat fragmentary in my remarks—saying a Copper, pounds, 201,093,902; value, $21,114,S860.16 
little on the subject of mines, extraction and re- | Lead, pounds, 24,139,504; value, $754,359.50 
duction of ores, the general business policy which Total for 1895, $49,083,261.17 
at present appertains and that which should be pur- These figures show but slicht reduction in silver 
sued, without feeling able, for lack of time, to since 1892, an increase of 3314 per cent in gold 
thoroughly exhaust or explain any of these subjects, since 1894, and an increase in the grand total of be 
any one of which would be ample for the full con- twecn nine and ten millions over 1894 
sumption of the time allowed. On acconnt of the feeling that has existed in the 
Before proceeding it may be well to pause and East for many years, regarding the unsafeness of 
consider the relative importance which this industry th's line of business and its extra hazards, many 
sustains to the State of Montana, particularly the people have been disinclined to acknowledge Its in 
central and western portion. There are many parts portance and have felt like concealing, rather than 
of the United States where manufacturing, agricult- advertising, the resources of the country from a mi 
ure, and commercial pursuits of various kinds hold ning standpoint. But there has been a great change 
the supremacy, but this is not true with us. in the sentiment uf a large portion of the world dur- 
The respective towns of Butte, as a producer of ing the past year or two, and beyond a question 
ore, and Anaconda, as a point for their reduction, mining and mining interests are asserting themselves 
are phenomenal and have not thelr equal In the and attracting the attention of investors In all the 
world. large money centers of the universe. It therefore 
Butte employs, in all kinds of labor, about ten will not be inappropriate to look at the question from 
thousand men, of whom over seven thousand are a practical standpoint and to consider It as a_ bus!- 





employed in the industry of mining and receive from 
that source, from pay-rolls alone, about seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars per month. 

The significance of these figures will be better un- 
derstood when we say that the total number of men 
employed in all kinds of labor throughout the entire 
State according to the returns of various county 
assessors, aggregate fifty-one thousand. It may be 
safely estimated that over thirty thousand of these 
laborers are directly or indirectly employed in work 
connected with the mining and reduction of ores. 

Again referring to the Butte mining district, it 
is estimated that, during the past fifteen years, there 
has been produced there an aggregate of $225,698,600, 
each year showing an increase over its predecessor. 

The copper production of Montana, which is prac- 
tically located at Butte, represented during the past 
year over fifty-one per cent of the output of the 
United States, and over one-quarter of the produc- 
tion of the entire world. These are startling figures, 
and, when taken in connection with the fact that 
they in no sense represent bonanza operations, but 
are increasing from year to year, they teach us an 
important lesson. 

Hardly less instructive is a contemplation of the 
entire mineral output of the State. 

We submit the following figures as representing the 














For if it cannot be sustained on the ground of 


being a legitimate business and a proper field for the 


ness, 


safe investment of capital, the present interest will 
only be short-lived 
Years of practical experience with mines and In 


contact with mining men, has led me to believe that 
the ownership of mines, and their operation, are as 
legitimate and proper, under the same rules and 
safeguards, with equal care and attention, as bank 
ing, merchandising, rallroading, or any other kindred 
legitimate business 

It does not necessarily follow from these remarks 
that you are to suppose that mining has no peculiart- 
ties, or that there are no pitfalls or difficulties Hable 
to be encountered. The very fact of the large, legiti- 
mate profit that can be realized from the intelligent 
and proper working of mining properties, !s almost 
of itself an assertion that there must with If, 
hand in hand, a certain proportionate amount of legit- 
imate hazard. The man whose him 
from 25 to 30 per cent per annum invested In mining 
enterprises, can hardly expect the same abundant 
opportunities with little enre and attention as 
would be required if he invested in a 2 or 3 per cent 
Government or municipal bond, or a 4 or 5 
real estate mortgage; but, In proportion to the profits, 
I do not believe there Is a line of business jn the 


£0 


money earns 


as 


per cent 
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world that ylelds the same return for the same effort 
in_d with as little hazard, as mining 

While this assertion may be accepted when present 
ed and earnestly advocated here at home, it is ow 


ever, to be remembered that a large portion of the 





world, and particularly In the moneyed cen 


investors are to be found, do not believe it, and if we 





can judge by the actions of those who surround us 
ind who have had years of close contact with mi 
ning and mining matters, we are aln t it ed to 


believe that they do not realize that mini: f 
profitable 








business that can be managed and made 


upon Ifnes parallel with other solid and legitimate 
enterprises; that is, that the same degree of care 
ind attention to small matters, economy ind prt 
dence will have the same relative bearing and are 


necessary as an elementary principle to success 


It probably may not have occurred to the majority 
of the Western men, and it certainly does not to 
the Eastern capitalist, but it is a fact, in my opinion 


nevertheless, that there is no other line of business 
that is left so entirely to run itself as mining, save 
and except in those instances where combination 


of large eapital have been effected and placed in the 






hands of intelligent men who make it a busi: 
only to invest, but after investment to stay with 
the proposition and manage it on close, conservative 
lines A large mine needs the same care and super 
vision from day to day in its management as a rail 
road or any other enterprise 

foreign capitalists have heen so 


One reason that 


snecessful in initiating, organizing, developing and 


imrving forward mining operations thousands and 
thousands of miles from their own homes, is the 
fact that they attend-to the following requisites 

First, they provide ample and sufficient money to 
explore, carefully develop judiciously 
reduce the product of their 


thoroughly 
vork and = sucvessfully 


mines under the most careful, competent, broad 
gauged, experienced representatives that money will 
procure 

The greatest trouble with our Americans as miners 
is that they are inclined to treat the whole matter as 
1 gamble-a flyer, as it Is sometime called. If by 
force of accident they strike a good vein of ore, they 
go forward with a reckless abandon that Is entire! 
foreign to legitimate business methods, and reali 
not infrequently, handsome profits (for which they 
deserve no thanks from the community or the mining 
world), thus establishing but another example of the 
truth of the oft-repeated axiom “that a g 1 mine 
eannot be broken by mismanagement.’ 

Of course, like all other lines of business, there 
is occasionally a wreck strewn along the shore but 


in the main, here in Montana, mining investment 
have proven profitable in the aggregate 

Reginning with the rich bonanzas of placer mining 
we have drifted on until we have reached a conditio 
where large bodies of low-grade gold and silver ores 
with by-products of copper ind lead, have furnished 
inexhaustible avenues 


and will for centuries to come 


for the genius of man and the employment of larae 
eapital at fairly remunerative rates 

Montana, the third largest State in the Union, with 
i population searcely representing on soul to the 
“juare mile, sent a production of a little over S65, 
000,000 into the markets of the world during the past 


year, of which nearly 75 per cent was minera 
where in the known world have the same number of 
people, year after year for a period of ten years 
produced as much created or primary wealth as the 
citizens of Montana; and it is but fair to say that 
the proportion of mineral wealth to all other sources 
has been practically 4 to 1 

At this time, when the entire civilized world is ap 
parently exercised, disturbed and agitated over 
question of metalic moneyed values, it certainly be 
comes interesting to a people, one of whose main 
industries is the production of the precious metals 


business of mil 


gold and silver,—to consider the 
ning 

We hear in the distant 
Australia, and, approaching nearer home, in differen 
portions of the United States, of mining excitements; 
ind it would seem to me that at this not inopportune 


time, it Is well for us to give serious thought to this 


countries of Africa and 


most interesting, substantial, progressive and poten 
tial proposition, which means so much for our weal 
or woe 

If mining is a business such as I have indicated 
in the expression of my opinion heretofore given 
then it seems to me that it behooves every Montanian 
to give his cordial support to this line of industry 
both by example and influence 

We have assembled here for the purpose of dis 
cussing various methods and means which will, in 
our opinion, best develop and promote the resources 
of this great State. We certainly shall be most happy 
to see these valleys, stretching from the Missouri 
on the east, westward up the various streams that 
have their fountain heads in the main range of the 
Rocky 
slopes that lead to the waters of the Columbia on 


the West, filled and populated with stcckmen and 


Mountains, and over the crest and down the 





griculturists. And no one realizes better than my 
self the opportunity that is here cffered for the sus 
tenance of thousands and thousands, and even the 
s in the not distant future; 
but these matters, owing to our situaticn, will neces 





nillions of human bein 


somewhat slow. The imimediate matter in 
nend, it seems to me, is that course of action, that 
idvice, that arrangement of thought and effort, whica 
immediate forefroit the great 
lying practically dormant at 
our very doors; for let no man deceive himself by 


hall best bring to the 
mining interests now 
thinking that the development work has been done, 
that the best mines have been discovered, or that 
there is any danger from lack of opportunity 
Giving .full credence to all the inventive ingenuity 
of the present and coming generations, I feel perfect 
lv safe in saying that I see no reason why the mining 
industry of this State should not continue to hold its 
own, and increase, for many times the lives of any 
one now present 

While the American mechanic has devised many 
ways and means by which larger quantities of ore 
con be extracted in a shorter length of time, it Is 
ilso fair to say that there have been great improve 
ments in the direction of treating ores. Today there 
is more profit in base ore that will average $10.00 per 
ton, than there was twenty years ago in the same 
character of ore that went on an average of $100.00 
per ton, thus increasing many times the quantity 
that can be economically treated, and which formerly 
found a resting place on the dump. 
have not oceurred by virtue of 


rhese changes 





HON. WALTER COOPER, OF BOZEMAN. MONT., 
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vention 


emical research, but are mainly due to mechanical 


iventions rhe yreatest discoveries, so far as the 


reatment of Montana ore is concerned, have been in 
hanical devices and contrivances rather 


than otherwise, and for the purpose of economically 
eflectuating these, there must be taken into account 
the large amount of energy that is stored in our 
mountain streams 

It was predicted a few years ago that electricity 
would play an important part in the future of ore 
Mr. Edison, with characteristic ingenuity, 

ittempted to utilize the heat that could 
be generated in this for the purpose of 
Up to the present time he has made no 


reduction 

immediately 
manner, 
reducing ore 
material progress in this direction—none at least cf 
sufficient importance to warrant the investment of 
capital. On the other hand, indirectly, it has taken 
a very large and wide field of action unto itself by 
virtue of its utility in the creation, promotion and 
distribution of power. Latent energies stored up in 
our mountain streams that were practically valueless 
a few years ago, can now be taken and transmitted, 
with all their powerful unimpaired, and 
made great instruments in the reduction of minerals 


energies 


contained in low-grade ores. 

We have presented to us at our very doors the 
wonderful sight of the low-grade ores of Butte being 
transmitted in their raw state 170 miles for the pur- 
pose of reduction, where the powerful agencies, gen- 
erated by nature’s elementary process, can be utilized 
in the banks of the Missouri at Great Falls. 

It might be well for the people of Helena to re- 
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member, that within a hauling distance not half so 
long as that between Great Falls and Butte, there 
lies, placed by nature and by nature’s God, and 
tributary to Helena, more millions of tons of crude 
ore, undeveloped, but by no means unproven, than 
would supply plants ten times the size and capacity 
of those at Great Falls, contiguous to a water-power 
potential enough to answer every practical purpose 
at a minimum cost. 

The time is past when men can treat mining as 
a line of operations which can be conducted in an 
aimless, unmethodical, exnensive manner. A new era 
in mining, so far as Montana is concerned, has got 
to be entered upon. It is true that there are plenty 
of examples within the State (in Butte and elsewhere) 
where the large companies are managed upon a plan 
which it would be absurd for me to say any possible 
improvement could be made on. The large plants of 
the Drum Lummon, in our own county, the silver 
mills of Granite, and the vast reduction works of 
Anaconda, Butte, East Helena and Great Falls, both 
metallurgically and from a business standpoint, if 
not entirely above criticism, are practically so. But 
there are hundreds, and I do not perhaps exaggerate 
when TI say thousands, of lesser opportunities which 
ought to be an unfailing source of continual revenne, 
and many of which are susceptible of almost Infinite 
increase, if practically managed and backed by ample 
financial support. 

It is only appropriate, having called attention to 
the large field for mining enterprises presented by 
this portion of the Rocky Mountain section, lying as 
it were at our doors undeveloped, and the further 
fact that there are large amounts of idle capital today 
which is seeking Investment in legitimate enterprises 
on a lesser basis of interest or returns than was ever 
known in the world’s history before, to say that the 
one thing that keens these from combining, with 
almost inealeulable benefit to the people of Montana. 
is a want of confidence on the part of the men who 
hold the strings to this secumulated money. That 
Montana eannot by any known legislation, elther 
State or Congressional. nor by any law, physical or 
metaphysical, compel the unloosening of these closely 
held purse-strings, is certain. Tt can only be obtained 
through the means of confidence gained, and that 
confidence can only be gained by such methods ir 


the condnet of onr minine onerstions as shall tnsure 
to canitalists a safe return for their investments with 
liberal profits 

We point with pride to the history of Montana 
as comnared with any other State or Territory in 
the Union, on the subject of sanare treatment, liberal 
Aealine end handsome returns to those who have 
invested in our mines 

Let us not forget that it is necessary to continne 
this line of fudicions and conservative oneration In 
the future as in the past. and that If we do. the 
neople of the State of Montana will have all the 
they can legitimately handle for the develop 
ment of her every resource. particularly mining: 


money 


and. in conelusion, and to the gentlemen known as 
mining promoters, permit me a word of advice—don't 
try to make It all on any one deal 


MONTANA'S HOME MARKET FOR FARM PROD 
UCTS.—BY E. D. HOWELL, OF BUTTE. 


There is perhaps no other State in the Tinton whose 
netural resonrees are so diverse as the State of Mon 
tana. Pennsylvania ean boast of her mineral wealth 
the Mfssissipni Valley of its agricultural resources, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota of their forests, and Cali 
fornia of her fruit. Montana can boast of tron, coal 
copner. silver, gold and sapphire mines: of unlimited 
agricultural resources, and of water-power running 
to waste sufficient to run all the machinery of the 
world. It is the land of almost perpetual sunshine 
The climate is tonic and healthful. Even our cold 
weather does not have the penetrating quality of cold 
in lower altitudes and moist climates. Through the 
summer season and the long autumn the valleys of 
Montana are the abodes of beauty, and upon the 
tranquil summits of her mountains it often seems as 
if the very peace of God had settled down. 

Montana has won the cognomen of “The Treasure 
State."’ There are others who can speak out of more 
ample information and with greater eloquence of her 
resources than I. I will deal with one unique phase 
of Montana’s development. 

Other States with ample agricultural resources have 
found that that industry tends to outstrip all others 
They produce more food products than they consume, 
and the farmers must hunt markets for their surplus 
products. The ideal community is that where each 
producer finds a consumer to buy his produce near 
his home, and where all the inhabitants are at work 
in diverse industries wherein each ministers to the 
needs of all the rest. There are States in the Mis 
sissippi Valley whose inhabitants will always be 
plowing and sowing. So there are States in the South 
that will be raising cotton to the end of time. 

Montana is destined to have a more varied career. 
Agriculture will flourish here, for our valleys are 
wide, fertile and well-watered. Grazing and stock- 
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raising will always flourish, for the hills and mount- 
ain-sides are covered with nutritious grasses which 
n fattening qualities almost equal the hay and the 
grain of Eastern States. Montana will always main- 
tain pre-eminence as a mining State, for we have 
copper, silver, iron, coal, and sapphire mines, and 
we have only begun to produce. Montana wil! 
be a manufacturing State, for we have un 
limited water-power that can be _ utilized § at 
comparatively small cost, and which will not al- 
ways run to waste. In these days when electricity 
is used in so many lines of manufacturing, such as 
making aluminum, acetylene, refining copper, ete., re 
quiring a vast amount of power to break up the mole 
cules of substances and form new chemical com 
pounds, it is absolutely essential that cheap power 
should be obtained. In the search after that kind of 
power it is certain that the falls of the Missouri and 
the thousand mountain streams of this State, the en 
ergies of which are now expended in dashing their 
waters into foam, will not be overlooked. 

The day for any considerable extension of manu 
facturing enterprises in Montana has not yet arrived. 
We must be able to furnish cheap food as well as 
cheap power. At the present time, among the tndus- 
tries of Montana, agriculture lags. Montana is in 
the unique position, for a Western State, of consum- 
ing more than she produces. 

Hon. James H. Mills, commissioner of the Bureau 
of Agriculture, Labor and Industry, has kindly fur- 
nished me a tabulated statement of the relative con- 
sumption of home and foreign produce in Montana 
for the last two years. The commodities covered are 
flour, pork products, butter, cheese, eggs aud poul 
try. Gallatin, Jefferson and Madison counties use 
home-made flour almost exclusively, while Silver Bow, 
in 1895, used but 42% per cent. The average is really 
too high, for Silver Bow counts as only one among 
twenty-three counties, while her consumption is prob- 
ably one-third that of the entire State. Montana 
produces very little of the pork, bacon, ham and lard 


she consumes. In many of the counties the entire 
amount consumed comes from outside the State. The 
domestic production amounts tu only seven per cent 
rhis low production is probably due to the fact that 
corn is net produced as abundantly and cheaply as 
in some Eastern States, but there are other kinds of 
food that hogs will eat which can be produced cheap 
ly in Montana. 

Of the domestic butter consumed in Montana, the 
iverage for the State for the year 1894 was 60 per 
cent, and for 1895 70 per cent. But this average is 
really too high, for Silver Bow’s consumption of 
domestic butter was only 6 per cent in 1894 and 8% 
per cent in 1895. The 53 per cent of foreign-made 
butter consumed in Lewis and Clarke last year, and 
the 911%, per cent consumed in Silver Bow County, 
would tend to show that much more than half the 
butter consumed in the State is imported. 

The percentage of Montana-made cheese consumed 
in the State is almost too small to be considered 
Over 96 per cent is imported. The agricultural coun- 
ties of the State, as a rule, produce all the eggs they 
consume, but Silver Bow consumes only 8% per cent 
of Montana eggs. 

I doubt if any of us realize what a magnificent 
inarket Montana affords for farm produce. 

The agent of the Northern Pacific road has kindly 
furnished me with a statement of the amounts of 
butter, eggs and poultry shipped into Butte over his 
road during the two months of December, 1895, and 
February, 1896. He thought the average for these 
two months would afford a fair monthly average for 
the year for his road. These monthly averages are 
as follows: Butter, 44,517 pounds; eggs, 90,685 
pounds; dressed poultry, 73,120 pounds. If the re- 
ceipts from other sources are as great as these from 
the Northern Pacific (and some estimate them to be 
twice as great), then the total amount of butter 
shipped into Butte during the year would be 1,068,- 
000 pounds, which, at the average retail price of 
twenty-five cents, would cost over a quarter of a 
million dollars. The yearly importation of eggs would 
be 2,176,440 pounds, which, at the rate of fifty-two 
pounds for each case of thirty dozen, would amount | 
to 41,854 cases or 1,255,620 dozen. These, at an 
average price of twenty-five cents per dozen, would | 
cost over $300,000. 

On the same basis of consumption the «amount | 
of poultry consumed would be 1,754,880 pounds | 
which, at an average price of fifteen cents per pound, 
would be $263,000. From these figures it will appear 
that Butte’s butter, eggs and poultry bill for a year 
is over eight hundred thousand dollars. 

The average prices I have quoted above are low. | 
The best creamery butter in Butte is never less than 
thirty cents per pound, while in the winter season 
it is always thirty-five cents. Eggs are always thirty 
and thirty-five cents per dozen during the fall and 
winter months, while dressed poultry is never less 
than fifteen cents, except where dealers get over- 
stocked and make a lower rate to dispose of it. 

Montana does not need more day laborers, neither 














ROUND-UP SCENES IN YELLOWSTONE VALLEY, MONTANA. 


1. A Typical Cowboy. 2. Putting on the Brand. 3. Ready for the Round-Up. 4. Herding on the Plains. 5. A Modern 


Cattle 


does she need immigrarts without capital. No one 
need think that he can come to Montana, as he could 
have gone to Kansas a generation ago, homestead a 
quarter-section, plow it up, and go to raising crops 
immediately. Montana farms need irrigating. Irri- 
gating ditches cost money and require time for their 
construction. But when the water is at last brought 
upon the land and the land is brought under cultiva- 
tion, the fruits repay all the toil and cost of con- 
struction. 


CLIMATOLOGY OF MONTANA.—BY JERRY COL- 
LINS, OF HELENA. 


While we are telling the people of the richness of 
our mines, of the extent and fertility of our agricult- 
ural lands, and of the unequaled opportunities here 
offered the home-seekers, we should not neglect to 
append to every statement that the climate of Mon- 
tana, all things considered, is the nearest approach 
to perfection this country affords. Montana can justly 
make this claim, and it is an advantage that should 
be seized upon and made the most of in the good 
work of inducing settlement and the development of 
the natural resources of the State. 

This is a pretty big State, extending over 500 miles 
east and west and 300 miles north and south, and 
eonsisting of mountains and great plains, with vary- 
ing altitudes above sea-level of from 2,000 to 8,000 
feet, the latter being applicable only to the highest 
mountain ranges. In such an extended area there 
is of necessity different climatic conditions, and the 
variations from what might be expected under the 
49th parallel and in the heart of the Rocky Mount 
ains, may be accounted for in general terms by 





tanch. 


favorable altitudes and the influence of oft-prevailing 
soft southwest or Chinook winds, as they are called 

The idea is apt to prevail among those who are 
strangers to Montana, that it is a region of rugged 
mountains, where peak rises above peak in endless 
succession; but, so far from this being the case, more 
than two-thirds of the State is prairie land--a con 
servative estimate being that of 93,000,000 acres em 
braced within the boundaries of the State, 30,000,000 
acres are agricultural} 40,000,000 acres grazing, and 
23,000,000 acres mountainous lands. According to 
Professor Gannett of the Hayden survey, 51,400 square 
miles, or more than one-third of the State, has an 
elevation of less than 4,000 feet above sea-level, and 
40,700 square miles, more than one-fourth of the 
State, an altitude of less than 3,000 feet. The aver- 
age altitude of the State, including the mountains, 
is 3,000 feet. Wyoming has an average altitude of 
6,400 feet and Colorado 7,000 feet, Montana's mean 
altitude being 2,800 feet less than that of these two 
sister States to the south. This advantage of eleva- 
tion more than offsets the difference of latitude and 
is in a large degree accountable for the splendid cli- 
mate of the State, which, taken on the average,- 
from January to December through the short, sharp, 
and often surprising winter, the pleasant days of 
spring, without the perpetual accompaniment of rain 
and mud, the warm days and cool nights of summer 
and the inexpressibly delightful autumn,—has more 
of the desirable qualities and characteristics than 
that of any other State in the Union. This is quite 
a boast, but in my opinion it is warranted, and the 
fault I have to find with our people is that they 
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do not boast enough about the climate of their 
State. 

Taking Helena as an average stution, the records 
of the United States Weather Bureau show that the 
mean annual temperature for the years from 1880 to 
1805. waried from 40.2 to 45 degrees, the average for 
the fifteen years being 43.4 degrees. 

The mean annual temperature for each month, cov- 
period of fifteen years, is as follows: 

January, 16.4 degrees; February, 20.8; March, 32.5; 
April, 43.5; May, 52.1; June, 59.4; July, 67.2; August, 
66.6; September, 56.3; October, 44.8; November, 32.4; 
December, 24.5 

During the year 1894, taking the record of fourteen 
Montana had 141 cloudless days, 144 part'y 


elghty cloudy days and seventy-eight 


ering the same 


stations, 
cloudy 
rainy days. 

TLe average annual precipitatioa at Helena for the 
years 1880 to 1895, was 12.98 Inches. 

The mean temperature at Helena for the months 
of January and February just past, wus 30 degrees, 
varying from 60 degrees on February 25 to 3 degrees 
on the last dsy of the same month. 

Since the establishment of the signal service at 
Helena In 1880, the longest spell of below-zero 
weather, during which time the mercury did not go 
above zero merk, was from January 24 te February 
8, 1893, a period of fourteen days. This Is a record 
breaker as to duration of a “cold snap.” 

By way of comparison I find that the mean annual 
temperature for a serles of years of Chicago Is 49 
decrees: Buffalo, 46.4; Duluth, 39.8; Milwaukee, 45; 
St. Paul, 44; Bismarck, N. D., 39.4; Spokane, 46.2; 
Ilelena, 43.3 

Without deeper into the records of the 
weather burean, one might be easily led to the con- 
clusion that Montana Is not the coldest place on 
earth, and that the Esquimaux and polar bear might 
find the climate incompatible with their wardrobe and 


days, 


going 


habits 

But as a matter of fact the thermometer does not 
tell half the story about the climate of Montana 
The dry, rarified condition of the atmosphere, taken 
in connection with the Influence of the chinook winds 
make the comparison, upon the 
unsatisfactory and de- 
experience and 


and other causes, 
record of the thermometer, 
cidedly unfair. It is the 

judg nent of those who have lived at practical sea- 
level and in Montana, that 25 degrees below zero 
here Is not so severely felt as zero on the Atlantic 


common 


seaboard or in the region of the lakes. The greater 
humidity of the atmosphere In the lower elevations 
1ccounts for the decided difference in the degree of 
cold when the thermometer register is the same 
During the brief cold snaps that may be expected 
in Montana in January or February, people go about 
their usual avocations, including nearly all manner of 
when it is from 20 to 35 degrees 
below zero, and appear to be but little concerned 
about the temperature. In New York or Chicago a 
would be simply upnendur 


outdoor duties 


like drop of the mercury 
able. Neither man nor beast could contend with it 
When this difference in the severity of like ther 
mometer records of low temperature is taken Into ac- 
ount, Montana's mean average with a 
bound and is in reality much higher than that of any 
‘ther of the cities named in comparison. On the 
same basis the isothermal line passing through Butte, 
Falls, would sweep rapidly to the 


goes up 


Helena or Great 
south, crossing the Mississippi River in the vicinity 
of St. Louis, traversing the corn-belt of Southern 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, the rugged farm lands of 
Pennsylvania and the peach orchards of Delaware, 
before being again carried north on the warm breath 
of the Gulf-stream 

The modifying climatic influence of the chinook 
winds should be noted. These warm currents, arising 
from the southern seas, or the Japan current, as you 
please, descend at irregular intervals from the upper 
air strata by some happy arrangement of nature, 
ind, rushing through the mot"ftain passes, possess 
the land—changing, as if by magic, the rigors of 
midwinter into the balm and beauty of spring-time. 
They come from the vernal regions of the southwest, 
and are welcomed alike by man and beast. While 
they may be expected in all the months of the year, 
it is in January and February that they properly 
assert their power and influence, disseminating the 
snows, opening the rivers and starting the plow and 
harrow of the husbandman, while the Eastern farmer 
is still toosting his shins before the fire and tiguring 
the probabilities of the corn-crib and straw-stack 
holding out. These gentle sou’-westers break in upon 
winter’s programme in such a reckless and Iindis- 
criminate manner as to render uncertain and pre- 
carious his dominion in these mountains. Instead of 
half or quarter of the year, as would seem by reason 
of latitude and altitude the rightful division, his 
reign, in real frigid style, is often reduced to a few 
weeks aunually. In like manner, and with frightful 
disregard for department proprieties, these wanton 
winds make a travesty of the serious predictions of 
the weather bureau for this State, often changing 
the promised “lower temperature’’ to a touch of 


summer, and the alarming “cold wave’’ to a spring 
zephyr. 

If we except the Sieur de la Verendrye, of whose 
wanderings in this region little is known, Lewis and 
Clarke were the first white men to traverse Montana, 
and no more observing travelers have since crossed 
the borders of the State. In the journal of their 
expedition, which is a classic in that department of 
literature, cumulative evidence is found of their ap- 
preciation of the climate in the region of the head- 
waters of the Missouri. A brief extract may be of 
interest, showing that they became sensible of an 
agreeable change of climate as they advanced to- 
wards the mountains. It was written May 30, 1805, 
at the mouth of Arrow Creek, about 100 miles east 
of Great Falls. The journal reads: 

“The rain which commenced last evening continued 
with little intermission till 11 o’clock this morning, 
when the high wind which accompanied it having 
abated, we set out. More rain has now fallen than 
we have had since the first of September Iast, and 
many circumstances indicate our approach to a cli- 
mate differing considerably from that of the country 
through which we have been passing. The air of the 
open country is astonishingly dry and pure.”’ 

This was probably their Introduction to our rainy 
season, and it Is worthy of note here that while the 
annual precipitation of Montana Is not great, the 
rain for the most part falls just at the time It Is 
needed,—in April, May, June and July,—when the 
crops and native grasses are maturing. In August 
and September there is little or no rain. This Is the 
harvest time, and the period when the native grasses 
cure on the ranges, retaining their nutritive qualities 
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Director Montana State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
who spoke onthe Possibilities of Agriculture in Montana. 


to serve in the stalk as excellent feed throughout 
the winter months, making it possible for the milliou 
cattle that now occupy the ranges of the State to 
run at large, as the buffalo did, without the slightest 
care or attention from their owners, except when 
they are rounded up for branding or shipping. This 
arrangement of nature in distribution of moisture 
could not well be improved upon. 

Of the healthfulness of Montana's climate you will 
be informed by a learned physician, but how could 
it be otherwise than healthful with an air that is 
absolutely pure and charged with just sufficient ozone 
to make it exhilarating; with an abundance of the 
purest water and with an opportunity to indulge in a 
sun bath 250 days out of each year? The snowfall 
in this State, except in the high mountains, Is less 
than it is in New York or Ohio, and blizzards, such 
as prevail in the open prairies of Dakota, are un- 
known. While we have our shaie of wind, settlers 
need make no provision for the construction of cy- 
clone cellars. The destructive, funnel-shaped mon- 
ster is not on visiting terms with Montana. Our 
mountain ranges stand sentinel to keep him at a safe 
distance. 

Iny its fruits we judge the tree, and by the same 
standard the clime of Montana may be confidently 
gauged. What State, to illustrate, has made greater 
progress in the past twenty years in stock-growing, 
both In the general advancement of the industry and 
the character of the animals produced? Kentucky, 
which was for years pre-eminent jn turf matters and 








the home of the thoroughbred, has been stripped of 
her laurels in a single decade by this young State, 
which is now generally conceded to be the best breed- 
ing-ground for the race-horse known, where the high- 
est type of that animal may be and actually is pro- 
duced. Climate enters largely into the problem, and 
the same general effects are witnessed as regards 
stock of all kinds. 

To stimulate immigration to such a land and clime 
is to engage in a work worthy of our people. It con- 
fers its benefits alike upon the State and upon those 
who may be induced to become its citizens. 


COAL AND IRON IN MONTANA.—BY T. E. COL- 
LINS, OF GREAT FALLS. 


The coal-beds of Montana are found principally on 
the eastern slope of the Rocky and Belt mountains 
from the northern to the southern boundaries, and 
extending eastward for a distance of nearly 150 
miles. Although our coal measures are not believed 
to be continuous, they are known to cover an area 
of great magnitude and embrace fully one-fifth of 
the entire area of coal deposits of the United States, 
—or, to be more accurate, they amount to 40,000 
square miles. It will readily be seen from these 
figures—and statistics will bear me out in the as- 
sertion—that both the area and supply are practically 
without limit. 

The coal found adjacent to our mountain ranges is 
true bituminous coal, according to the reports of 
Professor Newberry and other competent and sci- 
entific authorities, and from much of this coal a most 
excellent coke can be made. 

The coke-making industry of Montana, while yet 
in its infancy, has been developed sufficiently to 
demonstrate beyond a doubt that large areas of her 
coal measures will make excellent and, indeed, a 
superior quality of coke. The plants now in success- 
ful operation near the city of Livingston and near 
the city of Great Falls, attest this fact. The quantity 
and quality of coke now being manufactured at these 
points, indicate that at no distant day Montana-made 
coke will not only supply the entire demand of the 
State, but a surplus will be furnished which will be 
shipped out of the State to supply the demand made 
for coke by our neighboring States. 

This cheap coal and coke will yet be the salvation 
of our great and growing smelting interests. I fee! 
justified in asserting that not a smelter in the State 
would be running today were it not for the cheap 
coal and coke furnished by the coal mines in Mon 
tana; and but few, if any, copper smelters could 
afford, even at the present price of copper, to work 
with coal and coke at the prices of twelve years ago— 
before the coal mines of Montana were developed 
and the product put en the market for the benefit 
of the general public. 

The coal found in Montana is especially valued 
for the production of heat—for the requirements in 
the consumption of fuel are often better met with 
a free burning of bituminous coal, which rapidly 
spreads the heat wherever its hot flames reach, than 
with the more compact and flameless anthracite coal. 
which slowly consumes and gives out heat only to 
bodies in close proximity. In the generation of steam, 
our native coal is highly valued and hard to equal— 
the heat secured from its consumption being diffused 
along the entire length of the boiler, instead of being 
concentrated immediately over the fire grate, and, as 
a result, the fire is more readily kindled and managed 
than when more compact fuels are used. The coal 
mined in Cascade County is now supplying engines 
along the Great Northern Railway from the Coast 
range in Washington to St. Cloud, Minn. Vast ship- 
ments of coal are also made from Belt to Anaconda. 
The products of the coal mines of Belt and Sand 
Coulee aggregate 4,000 tons per day, 120,000 tons per 
month, or 1,440,000 tons each year, and yet the in- 
dustry in those two camps is in its infancy. 

Our coal mines, as a rule, are easy of access, and 
are lying in horizontal veins from 150 to 399 feet 
below the earth’s surface, and they are easily opened 
up, ventilated, and safely mined. The thickness of 
the vein is from three to twelve feet, or an average 
of about six feet. 

While we have no accurate data showing the pro- 
duction of coal during the past year, it was undoubt- 
edly largely in excess of 1,000,000 tons. And now 
that the mines at Belt are well opened up, the out- 
put this year will probably exceed two million tons. 
This is more than the entire outout of the nation 
half a century ago. However, the output of coal in 
the United States at this time is in excess of 175,- 
000,000 tons. These figures furnish the mind with 
some data of the probable development of this in- 
dustry in our State in the near future, and prove 
conclusively that coal is one of the great factors in 
the steady progress of the world and an essentia) 
element in the prosperity and advancement of civiliza- 
tion. 

In addition to the great coal interests of Montana, 
we have an abundance of iron ore. These two prod- 
ucts are bound together and inseparable—the one 
depending upon the other for support and strength. 
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Falls have shipped 


but I say, and say it 
ness, that with the development of the coal and irou 
industries will come an era of prosperity never yet 
enjoyed by the people of this State. Permanent and 
will grow up, and Montana will 
become a great manufacturing State populated by an 
prosperous and contented people. 





investigations already made, we know that 


the front rank of iron-producing 


so far as quality and quantity are concerned. 
During the past eight years parties residing in Great 


large quantities of the iron ore, 
abundance in that section, to 
with results that prove beyond 


there is practically no limit to our 
high-grade Bessemer ores. The coal 
deposits of Cascade County are underlaid with spathic 
everywhere in the foot-hills and 
State are found great leads and 


and magnetic iron ore. Meagh 


Fergus, Cascade, Teton and Choteau counties are 
especially rich in high-class Bessemer ores, the value 
been appreciated up to this time. 
too much emphasis upon the su- 
perior quality of our ores, when we realize and con 
suitable for Bessemer steel are un 


the iron districts of the South 
Montana, and immediately ad 
iron ledges, are found coking 
fire-clay in abundance. There 
favored localities in the United 


these essentials for making iron 
grouped together, and these do not 
inducements to capital as does this 


manufacture of iron and steel in Mon 
tana will follow the establishment of many important 


rolling-mills for the manufacture 
rails; the making of barbed 


and mining machinery of every 
character needed for the erection of the most modern 


proposition in this enlightened age, 
there does not appear any sound reason why iron ore 


from Montana to Pittsburg and 
of a manufactured product, be 


shipped back from Vittsburg to supply Montana and 


Iam a firm believer in the copper, silver and gold- 
of Montana, and am anxious to 
see the work of development go on in that direction, 


with all sincerity and earnest- 


SEMI-PRECIOUS MINERALS OF 


EX-GOV. J. K, TOOLE, 


of more than a quarter of a 
country, during which time I 
and interested observer of our 





a mineral section so rich in the precious metals, 


most, is that when we reflect and realize how steadily 


coveries continue to make wonderful records that defy 
skepticism, our State is not 


that here in Montana, locked in the embrace of these 


world, silver enough for bullion or ballast, and copper 


piled from reliable data, shows the output of precious 


and semi-precious 


to be lined and fringed with ore deposits of precious 


people know that the gold, silver, copper 


And yet these are facts susceptible of proof 


whose personal and official characters are a sufficient 


per cent of the sparse population in those years has 
and building and operating railroads, the great 


paratively few men, 


in our failure to appreciate the value of our posses- 
sions and to fairly 








world. If the mineral belt of this State, with its 
past and present record, was situated in one of the 


populous States of the East, streams of moll 


metals would be filling the idle crucibles of the mints, 


and an era of pro 





perity would set in that would 
furnish ample and abiding faith in the sufficiency and 
volume of the money designed by the Coustitution 
Since the value of silver has depreciated, a new in 
petus has been given to explorations for gold) and 
copper in Montana Properties that were abandoned 
many years ago, because of a failure to understand 
how to treat refractory ores, so as to save the gold 
and other metals, are yielding to the treatment of 
new methods and producing the most satisfactory re 
sults. It is doubtful whether the spirit of progress 
has invaded any field of industry more extensively 


and successfully than that of mining Primitive ap 


plianeces have disappeared and haphazard mining 


been supplanted by scientific and thoughtful methods 


It is the finger of intelligence alone that can develop 


and bring to light our hidden wealth and touch th 
secret springs that set our mountain streams to the 
music of machinery Without well-directed thought, 


failure will be almost certain. While Il am anxious 





to speed the time when the diversified mineral re 
sources of this State shall develop and expand until a 
teeming population shall people it in frugality and 
independence, I would not wish to add one dollar 
to our wealth, nor one inhabitant to our population 
by falsehood or misrepresentation Hence IT would 
not disseminate the idea that mining is a sure 
thing’’ returning fabulous profits to its patrons 

This is an age of analysis. Nothing is taken for 
granted. This spirit pervades the science of mining 
to as great a degree as any other industrial field 
Ore bodies are measured up and valued to a close 


approximation, and every component part made to 


serve some useful purpose in the economy of affairs 
This thorough investigation of the principles of mi 
ning by scientific men and the application of these 


principles to the processes of exploration and de 


velopment by miners in a more extensive manner 
is all that is required to attract men and money to 
Montana. I am far from saying anything calculated 
to detract from the merits of any other mining se« 
tion of the United States, or of the world, but there 
is none with which we would not gladly institute 
a comparison, with the fullest confidence in = our 
ability to demonstrate that Montana surpasses them 
all. I repeat that our great offense has been that we 
have not published to the world our information 
about this State 

There is no lack of confidence among our citizens; 
no question but what legitimate mining can be and 
has been reduced to a business proposition, but the 
whole trouble, in my opinion, lies in the fact before 
indicated, that such enterprises are too large to invite 
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individual effort; and, for this reason alone, compara- 
tively few concerns are reaping a rich reward. The 
past has already vindicated our claim to great min- 
eral wealth, and the future will not only verify all 
that we can say, but will surprise us at our own 
moderation. Capitalists do not start off on every 
wild-goose chase. They generally wait for invest 
ments to come to them; but when our claims are 
fairly presented and authenticated by facts and 
figures that are beyond dispute, you will see thou 
sands of faces turned to Montana, and everywhere 
will be heard the exclamation, like Mohammed's of 
old, “If the mountains will not come to us, we will 


go to the mountains 


IKRIGATION AND ARID LANDS.—BY J. C 
OF GLENDIVE 


AULD, 


The conditions necessary to the successful pursuit 
of agriculture in this State are varied; perhaps more 
so than in any other State of the arid West. Our 
great area, covered with mountains, foot-hills, high, 
rolling table-lands and low-lying bottoms, and located 
on both slopes of the Rocky Mountain range, bring 
to the State many differing local conditions of soil 
and climate; but, with a very few exceptions, one 
thing is absolutely a necessity and common to every 
part of the State, and that is irrigation. From the 
wonderful fruit-farms of the Bitter Root and the 
great grain-flelds of the Gallatin to the boundless 
rolling prairies and fertile bottom lands of our east- 
ern river valleys, an artificial water supply is an 
absolute necessity to the success of agriculture in any 
form. 

The State of Montana covers an area of 146,000 
square miles, or a little over 93,000,000 of acres, 
about two-fifths of which is covered by the mountain 
ranges of the State, and three-fifths, or about 55,000, 
000 of acres, situated upon the eastern slopes and in 
the great river valleys of the Missouri and Yellow- 
stone and their tributaries. Of this vast tract of 
land, by far the greater part lies at so great an 
altitude as to make it impracticable to carry water 
upon it, and it will always remain—for an indefinite 
time at least—as it now is, a great range country 
for the summer pasturage of cattle, sheep and horses 

But for the purposes of irrigation it is to the lower 
benches and bottom lands that we must turn our 
attention; and while, as compared with the whol 
area of the State, they are but a small portion of 
our lands, for the purposes of agricultural settle- 
ment they are of almost immeasurable importance 
In the small mountain valleys, in Montana as in al 
the other semi-arid States, the irrigation problem 
will solve itself from force of circumstances. The 
comparatively small area susceptible of reclamation, 
and the easy accomplishment of the work, on «a 
count of the rapid fall of the mountain streams, 
makes it possible to take out the water at light 
expense, so that individual and mall co-operative 
ditches can be built with limited capital; and the 
irrigation of all our small valleys will in very short 
time be accomplished in this way, so far as the 
water supply is adequate to supply all adjacent 
agricultural linds 
as a whole, 


In taking up the subject of irrigatior 
it will be necessary for us, in the first place, to look 
at the various means of water supply upon which 
we must depend in the future for a reliable founda 
tion upon which to base our calculations, that our 
work may be permanent and secure. These are, ] 
think, to be mentioned in the following order, as 
they stand in relative importance as such sources of 
supply: First, the great rivers; second, the mountain 
streams; third, reservoirs for storing the storm- 
waters and melting snows; fourth, pumping ma- 
chinery of various kinds; fifth, artesian wells. 

In placing artesian wells last in importance as a 
means of water supply for irrigation, I do so advised- 
ly Artesian. wells have been looked upon by very 
many as likely to become, in the near future, one 
of the great seurces of water for irrigation in nearly 
all the arid region, and the opinion prevails to quite 
a considerable extent, that all that is needed is to 
bore to a sufficient depth and tap a reservoir of pent 
up and unfailing energy; but I find, upon careful 
investigation, that in a few specially favored localities 
only is the supply of water found to be at all 
adequate, even in a very limited degree, to the pur 
pose of irrigation. So far as I have been able to 
gather reliable information from correspondence with 
the office of the Government geological survey and 
from private sources, I have been much disappointed 
in the hope that artesian wells might in the future 
become a valuable source of water supply for the 
higher bench-lands of Eastern Montana. While in- 
vestigation as to the artesian basin underlying the 
eastern part of this State, if such exists, has not 
yet been taken up by the hydrographic department 
of the geological survey, owing to lack of funds to 
earry on the work, enough data has been furnished 
to show that for the purposes of irrigation the aver- 
age flow of wells, evea in the most favored localities, 
is very limited. For instance, California, which has 
the greatest number of wells and the largest average 


| 





flow, can irrigate only about nineteen acres per 
well; Colorado comes next with an average of 
eighteen acres; Kansas and Idaho with an average 
of thirteen acres, while no other State shows an 
average of over six acres per well;—which makes 
the average cost of irrigation by this means some- 
thing over $18.00 per acre. There are, of course, a 
few localities—notably a limited area in the Eastern 
Dakotas—which have within a few years developed 
a phenomenal flow of artesian water; but with this 
exception there seems to be no good reason to look 
for much help from this source, for the present time 
at least. The number of flowing wells in Montana, 
as shown by the latest published reports, is fourteen. 
Two of these are in Cascade County and twelve in 
Custer. This number may have been increased dur- 
ing the past two or three years, but the general 
average remains about the same, which is an average 
flow of twenty-eight gallons per minute, and an 
average of three acres per well for those used in 
irrigation. The average cost of Montana wells is 
$473 each, which, of course, places them entirely out 
of reach for the purposes of irrigation. 

I received, a few days ago, a letter from the 
director of the Geological Survey, which I will read 
in this connection. It is dated from Washington, 
D. C., February 3, 1896, and will explain why we 
have no definite information upon which to work 
in Montana. The letter is as follows: 

“Replying to your letter of January 1, I beg to 
state that we have no accurate information as yet 
concerning the artesian condition of Eastern Mon- 
tana and Western Dakota. Last summer the be- 
ginning of field work was made in the James River 





JAMES H. MILLS, OF HELENA., 


Montana Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor and Industry 


Valley of Dakota, but investigations have not as yet 
been pushed to an extent suflicient to justify mak- 
ing the detailed statements you need concerning local 
conditions. The census volume upon agriculture con- 
tains in condensed form most of the facts. The 
statements given in that report, as you have proba- 
bly noted, are too general for specific use. 

“It is the intention of this survey to push the 
artesian investigation as rapidly as possible, but the 
field of work is of such enormous extent that, under 
present appropriations, the progress must be disap- 
pointing to the persons who need definite statements 
at once. For the hydrographic work of this survey, 
which includes the artesian conditions, the sum of 
$20,000 has been appropriated. The work is carried 
on in all parts of the United States, both East and 
West. In Montana, the principal demand up to the 
present time has been for information concerning the 
streams, and therefore the hydrographic work has 
been in this line, there not being sufficient funds to 
carry on both classes of investigation. 

“I appreciate the great benefits to the eastern end 
of your State of a more complete knowledge of the 
undeground water conditions. The study of these 
should be taken up and pushed with vigor, as we 
have been doing in Eastern Colorado, Western Kan- 
sas, Texas, etc. This cannot be done, however, un- 
less the river measurements be dropped in other 
localities, or unless the Western members of Con- 
gress see fit to secure a larger appropriation for the 
benefit of their particular States. 

“I regret that it is impossible to give information 











upon the underground conditions; but, of cour: 
such facts can be had only after thorough examina- 
tion.’”’ 

The raising of water by means of pumping machin- 
ery of various kinds has within a few years become 
one of the important sources of supply in many parts 
of the arid West; but, although rapidly increasing 
in some parts of the country, it has been almost 
entirely overlooked in Montana, and I think much 
underestimated. There is no part of the West which 
has, in every locality, such an abundance of cheap 
fuel, and with all this cheap fuel for the generating 
of power, there is no reason why, with some of the 
machines being brought out for this purpose, a great 
deal of land lying at a low level may not be brought 
under cultivation and made into valuable farms 
The manufacturers of windmills are rapidly bring- 
ing their various appliances to the front, and thou 
sands of small tracts of land, orchards, gardens and 
small fields, are being made valuable by their use. 

The construction of small reservoirs for holding 
back and storing the melting snows of winter and 
the storm-waters of spring and early summer for 
use during the growing season is, I believe, a most 
valuable means, which may be developed into a great 
and easily handled water supply; and, so far as 
Montana is concerned, it seems to have been almost 
entirely overlooked and neglected. The conditions 
favorable to this work are local to every part of the 
State, and it is safe to say that there is not a dele 
gate in this body who is at all acquainted with the 
topography of his county, who does not kuow of 
many places where, by the construction of an inex- 
pensive dam across the outlet of some coulee or 
ravine running back into the hills and draining large 
tracts of rough country, a reservoir could be furmed 
which would hold-a large amount of water and irri 
gate considerable land spread out below. Any one, 
given the right kind of a location, and a team or 
two of valuable Montana bronchos, can in a couple 
of weeks, with the material at hand—a few rocks, 
a little brush and plenty of gumbo dirt—build a good 
substantial dam which will back up a lot of water, 
and thereby own and control his own water supply 

The great value of our mountain streams, which 
are easily diverted from their channels, is well 
known to every one. The fact that many of them 
do not supply sufficient water for the lands adjacent 
to them is to be deplored; but this may be remedied 
in many cases by the construction of storage reser 
voirs which shall hold back the freshets and become 
a very great addition to the water of these streams 
The great rivers, the Missouri and Yellowstone, hay 
ing their rise in the heights of the Rockies, with a 
source of unfailing supply which shall remain un 
diminished as long as the snow falls on Emigrant 
Peak; their innumerable tributaries rolling down 
from the mountains of the north and the south great 
floods of water, are, I firmly believe, destined to 
become in the near future the foundation of one of 
the most wonderful and wealthy systems of irriga 
tion in the arid world. As to the worth of the 
waters of these great rivers, take for instance the 
Yellowstone, the measurement of which is given by 
expert Government engineers at an average flow 
of twelve thousand second feet worth, at the 
average price of water for irrigation in the arid 
States, the enormous amount of twenty-one millions 








of dollars annually,—all going to waste, and so con 
tinuing year after year. The discharge of the Mis 
souri is even greater than that of the Yellowstone; 
and the Sun, Milk, Big-horn, Tongue, and many 
other tributaries of the greater rivers, also carry 
large streams of water. 

With all this wealth of unused water flowing idly 
by them, I believe that the rolling prairies and 
fertile plains of Eastern Montana offer today the 
best feld for the development of a great and com 
prehensive system of irrigation now open in the 
West. Lying at an altitude one to two thousand 
feet lower than our neighboring States on the south. 
with a soil and climate unsurpassed for the cultiva 
tion of all kinds of grain and all the fruits possible 
to the North, and, added to this, winters of remark 
able mildness for this latitude, it is to be deplored 
that such a country remains undeveloped and worth 
less. We do not want to build up a country of 
great wheat-fields to compete with the Red River 
Valley and the Canadian Northwest; let them raise 
their thirty-five cent wheat if they want to. We 
do not want a country covered with great corn 
fields like Iowa, Llinois, Missouri and Nebraska; let 
the farmers of those States still keep on raising 
ten-cent corn and howling about their mortgages 
if they like that kind of business. No; what we 
want in Montana is a system of irrigation that shall 
settle up our valleys with small diversified farms; 
a country of small corn-fields and small areas of 
wheat, oats, barley, and fields of alfalfa and hay: 
a land of orchards and gardens and dairy farms, with 
small bands of cattle and sheep and horses, which 
will find unlimited range on our broad upland prai- 
ries. 

The history of California will, I believe, be re- 
peated in many of these Rocky-Mountain States, and 
most notably in Montana. Rich beyond measure in 
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mineral wealth—with her mountains seamed and 
threaded with gold and silver; with her great mines 
of copper and lead and iron; with her limitless beds 
of coal, unmeasured water-power, and her very river- 
bars sparkling with the lustre of dféamonds; yet, 
with all these, Montana’s greatest and most enduring 
source of wealth and power lies, latent and neglected, 
in her agricultural lands. And until action is taken 
along the lines which shall irrigate and people these 
lands, we shall lack the one great and substantial 
corner-stone of the foundation upon which to rear 
the fabric of a mighty and enduring commonwealth. 


THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY OF MONTANA. 


The following statistics of the eattle industry of 
Montana are from the forthcoming report of J. H. 
Mills, Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor and In- 
dustry: 

No. killed for = 
homemarkets AVeTage otal net 


No. shipped 
and Indian 2et value 


Years. to Eastern 





markets. Agencies. per head. value. 
1891.... 225,000 50,000 $40,00 $11,000,000 
1902.... 203,000 60,000 35,00 9,205,000 
1803.... 57,000 30,90 8,625,982 
1804.... 242,655 60,000 35,00 10,592,925 
ISO... .. 246,460 60,000 36.90 11,082.560 


The annual value of the wool clip, at present low 
prices, is estimated at $2,000,000. No statistics are 
available of the number or value of the sheep 
shipped East for mutton or of those furnished to 
home markets. 


FORESTS OF MONTANA.—BY W. M. BICKFORD, 
OF MISSOULA. 


In crossing this State from east to west on either 
of the two transcontinental lines of railroad, the 
traveler obtains but a glimpse of the timber re- 
sources. In general, the opinion is formed that only 
au scanty supply of timber is at hand, scarcely enough 
to supply the home demand for a short period of 
time; but to the explorer or the practical lumber 
man, Who investigates away from and parallel with 
the lines of railroad, vast forests are found which 
contain many millions of feet of the finest timber 
to be found in any State. It is a well-known fact 
that in no part of Montana can any of the hard- 
woods be found in appreciable quantities, the prin- 
cipal varieties being the yellow pine, which is the 
leading variety, with tir as a close second, and, fol- 
lowing in the order named, the tamarack, cedar, and 
white pine. About 8O per cent of the timber area 
is on the west side of the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains, and 15 per cent on the eastern slope, the 
nature of the geographical distribution of timber be- 
ing in a large measure accounted for by the larger 
rainfall west of the range. It is a fact well worthy 
of note that the thickest, most abundant and largest 
timber is found in places where the rainfall is the 
largest. Thus we find that in the extreme western 
part of the State, where the rainfall averages twenty 
inches per year, the timber growth is largest and 
most generally distributed. This fact is perhaps 
best demonstrated by the large tracts of timber 
found upon the Thompson River, the Bull River, the 
Swan River, and other streams the waters of which 
flow ultimately into Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia 
River and also the streams tributary to the Kooteuai 
River in the extreme northwestern part of the State. 
Kast of the Cabinet range of mountains, in the Flat- 
head Valley, as well as in the valley of the St. 
Regis Deborgia River, there are found scopes of 
virgin forests with plenty of facilities for transport- 
ing timber to the market, because the streams are 
large enough to allow the logs to be floated to the 
railroads. 

Referring to the amount of timber-land within 
Montana, we find it estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture that 18 per cent of the total area of the 
State is timber-land. This would give us a total for- 
est area of 16,716,000 acres, or 26,000 square miles. 
So far as the amount of timber which may be cut 
in any particular tract of land is concerned, it is 
variously estimated to range all the way from 2,500,- 
000 feet per section down to 500,000 feet in those 
parts of the timber-land where tke growth is small- 
est, and, as stated before, the growth of timber is 
the largest where the rainfall is the greatest. We 
have, then, an estimated timber resource of 40,000,- 
000,000 feet in board measure. This is the estimated 
amount of standing timber now available in Mon- 
tana. 

Of this amount it is estimated that there are 
6,000,000 acres tributary to the town of Kalispell 
alone; 2,000 square miles tributary to the town of 
Bozeman, and 4,000 square miles tributary to the 
town of Missoula, and the rest may be said to be 
tributary to no particular town, but that it will be 
made available through driving the logs down the 
Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia River. 

It will be seen that the State has a very large 
supply of timber, and one which will be adequate 
to the wants of the State for many years to come. 
There is little likelihood that much of our timber 
will ever be transported out of the State, not only 
because the demand for home consumption is large, 
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AS SEEN IN MONTANA. 


1. Approaching Summit of the Rockies. 2. Crossing Clark 


Fork of the Yellowstone. 3. The Great Drum Lummon Mine, 


at Maryeville. 4. Entrance to Horse Plains Valley 5, One of Missoula’s Business Streets. 


but because the distances to which it would be 
earried are so great that the profit in manufacturing 
for foreign consumption would necessarily be sinall 
At the present time there are within the limits of 
the State seventy-five saw-mills, employing in the 
neighborhood of 1,500 men and producing 86,167,000 
feet per year. Besides this, there are produced in 
the neighborhood of 15,000,000 shingles, and the total 
value of the timber cut and manufactured during 
the course of the year is stated to be $808,983,000, 
and the total capital invested in this industry is 
estimated to be $1,764,550. There is also cut, in ad 
dition to the above amount, and for fuel alone, 300, 
000 acres of wood each year. It will thus be seen 
that the timber industry of Montana is a flourishing 
one, and that the statement before made with refer 
ence to there being a sufficient amount of timber 
for domestic use for a number of years to come, is 
not an idle one. 

One of the largest and perhaps most available 
tracts of timber, is that which lies between the 
Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia and the Kootenai 
rivers, a tract of country twenty miles in width 
and sixty miles long, and in this section of the 
State is found the largest tract of white pine of any 
within its limits. To state in detail the different lo- 
cealities upon which Montana will depend for its 
lumber supply would require more space than the 
limits of this article will allow, but in a general way 
it may be stated that from the upper waters of the 
Bitter Root, from the Big Hole Basin and from 


Flathead County, as well as from the valley of the 
Clarke’s Fork of the Columbia, will come the main 
supply of timber for a number of years to come 
That the resource is adequate, it is hardly necessary 
to say; nor is it necessary to say that the timber 
may be used for nearly every purpose for which the 
timber of the East may be used. 

THE CONVENTION'S ADDRESS AND RESOLU 

TIONS. 


The following address and resolutions were 
adopted by the convention as a declaration of 
the objects and purposes of the movement, as 
an outline of what Montana has to offer to in- 
tending immigrants and investors: 

This mining and immigration convention, composed 
of delegates from all the counties of Montana, with 
one single exception, assembled to promote the in 
terests of this State by bringing to the attention of 
immigration and capital its vast, varied and munifi 
cent resources, doth resolve: 

That, in the judgment of its members, no more 
inviting field for settlement and investment exists 
than within the limits of the State of Montana. All 
its industries are yet in their infancy. It has no 
exhausted mines or lands. There is a remunerative 
market for all its productions, and the amplest 
opportunities for ali persons who shall cast their 
lot in this State to divide the magnificent rewards 

| of nature with those who are here. Industries are 
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increasing with frrther development and activity, 


ind the crystallization of the various communities 
into a sober-minded and settled state is progressing 
with a rapidity heretofore unknown Its mineral 
productions are increasing their output with great 
rapidity, and are becoming more and more legitimate 
enterprises rather than speculative ventures Our 
production of gold and silver, copper, lead and coal 
is phenomenally large when compared with the num 


r with 


ber of people engaged in those industries <¢ 
production elsewhere Our iron mines have never 
been developed, but enough is known of their exist 
ence to prove that the metal is practically exhaust 
less and of superior quality The coal area of the 
State is sufficient to furnish fuel for domestic and 
manufacturing purposes for many centuries. Day 
by day new mines are being found, and new sources 
of wealth developed. The fruit-growing industry, 
although recently established, gives promise of great 
rewards over a large area of the western part of 
the State In the valleys, wherever irrigation can be 
practiced, the earth teems with fruitful crops so 
prolific as to astonish farmers used to the scanty 
preduction of the Eastern portion of the continent 
Nowhere else in the United States can cattle be 
raised as cheaply as in Montana; they don't need 
to be fed in 


Winter, except from the nutritious 


grasses of Montana upon the hills and valleys of 
the State, and the industry, which has always been 
one of great remunerativeness, is continually grow 
ing 

The flocks of the 


capital and labor invested, and under the depressing 


plains yield a return for the 
prices for wool which have recently prevailed, yet 
yield a reward. Vast areas of unoccupied domain 
still invite the settler, and favorable locations for 
the entry of lands belonging to the United States, 
or for the purchase of land belonging to the rail 
road company, yet remain to be purchased or occu 
pied by the enterprising farmer who desires to found 
him a home. The productions of Montana are of a 
kind that will not be further reduced in price. In 
deed, it may confidently be expected that the agricul 
horses, 


tural products and silver sheep and wooi, 


will increase in value and thereby return larger com 


pensation to those engaged in their production. The 
western third of the State is one vast mine of various 
minerals, not as yet wholly prospected, and destined 
to furnish a large population of freemen with the 
rewards of toll for many generations to come In 
terspersed in this mineral region are agriculturai 
valleys adequate to supply the needs of the popula 
tion, so that the varied productions of the State 
render it to a considerable extent independent of 
other countries; while an unexampled water-power 
distributed convenient for manufacturing, every 
where recommends to the manufacturer the location 
of his mills and works rhe State is traversed by 
four systems of railroads, the Northern Pacific, the 
(ireat Northern, the Burlington and the Utah North 
ern of the Union VPacifie, which, with their branches 
afford, with a single exception, soon to be supplied 
convenient access to all portions of the State. Its 
common highways, although built without large ex 
penditures, are of an excellent quality and all that 
could be Jesired. Dublic and private indebtedness is 


inconsequential, taxes equitably distributed, the 


built, the farms small, and it 


towns substantially 
very many respects Montana is an ideal settlement 

About one-fifth of the 
State is capable of reclamation from its arid con 


geographical area of the 


dition by existing methods, and the cost of conduct 
ing water upon the land is no greater than the 
fertilizers required upon lands in humid States, 
required upon lands irrigated, the 
Another ad 


vantage is that the agricultural lands of the State 


which are not 
process itself operating as a fertilizer 
af Montana are all cleared, thereby lifting a great 
burden of expense and toil from the shoulders of 
the settler. Conveniently adjacent to all settlements 
are vast tracts of grazing land, the ownership of 
which is in the Government or the railroad company, 
and which may be utilized without expense to the 
settlers. There have been produced from mines with 
in the State of Montana sing 
year 18, minerals to the value of $600,000,000, and 


their discovery in the 


the State is rapidly entering upon a career of widen 
ing prosperity, promising to bring it to all the 
homes within its borders Its prospectives are pic 
turesque, the mildness of its climate is the surprise 
of all settlers, and it is so healthful that it 
fitiy characterized as a vast sanitarium 


ay be 
From the very inception of the settlements here 
the people of Montana have been industrious, enter 
prising and sober-minded The present generation 
has driven the Indians from their immemorial homes 
developed all the industries, built all the cities and 
towns, inclosed and cultivated all the farms, and 
conducted the affairs of the government in such a 
manner as to make it a model commonwealth. In 
no other State is the population better supplied with 
schools, churches and libraries than in the State 
of Montana 

Resolved, That this convention does therefore de 
clare its conviction that ne more inviting field for 


immigration exists than in the State of Montana, 
and they assure the intended emigrant that he will 
be cordially and respectfully received, if he shall 
fast his lot with this people, who occupy a_ benig 
nant and healthful climate and a geographical area 
of phenomenal resources, and who invite well-inten 
tioned citizens desiring to improve their condition 
to come with their families and property and help 
build up the most magnificent State in the Northwest, 
upon the 146,000 square miles known to geography 
as the commonwealth of Montana, to be henceforth 
a credit to its citizens and the pride of the Republic 

Resolved, That we commend to the Congress of 
the United States a consideration of the question, 
whether upon these public lands unfitted for agri 
cultural, but fitted for grazing purposes, it is not 
wise to pass some law whereby the owner of small 
herds of cattle may procure upon such grazing-lands 
what will be to him the equivalent of a homestead 
without further expense than is required in entries 
under the homestead law 

Resolved, further, That it is the sense of this con- 
vention that the allotment to Indians of lands to 
be held by them individvally—inalienably for a limit- 
ed period of time—and the opening of the remainder 


of their Reservations to the occupancy of civilized 


man, is best for the Indians themselves and for the 
States in which 
and that to the extent such action has fallen under 
our observation, it is just and useful to all con- 


these Reservations are situated, 


cerned 

Resolved, That the grant to the State of the 1,000, 
000 acres of arid lands by Congress, conditioned on 
its reclamation by irrigation, is so hampered with 
conditions and restrictions as to render it of little 
value, and that these restrictions, limitations and 


conditions ought to be much relaxed or actually re 


pealed 

An animated debate arose in the convention 
over two reports from the committee on reso- 
lutions on the silver question. The majority 
reported the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the permanent prosperity of the 
agricultural, manufacturing and mining industries 
of Montana demands a greater stability of values 
than the single gold standard can ever furnish. In 
order that even justice may be done as between 
debtor and creditor, between the man whose wealth 





is in money and the man who in good faith has in 
vested his wealth in property measured by money, 
we demand the restoration of the bimetallic standard 
and the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver 


at a fixed ratio of sixteen to one.” 


The minority report was as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention 
that the United States cannot afford to enter upon 
the manufacture and issuance of fiat money, or issue 
from its mints any coin as a dollar which shall not 
be worth 100 cents in gold in any market in the 
world 

“Resolved, That this convention recommends to 
the Congress of the United States a reconsideration 
of the proposition whether the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver on a ratio of sixteen to one will 
not make the value of that metal $1.29 in all the 
markets of the world 

“Resolved, That the people of the United States 
are entitled to the best money known to the woritd 
of commerce, and no law shall be passed whereby 
a depreciated dollar or cheap money should be put 
into circulation, or into the hands of any person with 
which to cheat labor and capital alike 

“Resolved, That this convention expresses the solici 
tude of the people of the State of Montana that the 
silver mining industry may be surrounded with such 
conditions as that the value of that metal in the 
market may be augmented to a dollar and twenty- 
nine cents an ounce, whereby it may be a fitting 
and proper money metal to be coined with gold in 
the ratio of sixteen to one; and that we demand that 
every dollar coined by the United States shall be 
based upon raw material of absolute identity of 
value, to the end that our excellent monetary stand 
ard may be neither deteriorated nor destroyed.’ 

The convention adopted the majority report by a 
vote of 90 to 3l 





. 


MES- SAGE. 





Into the ink she dipped her pen 
And passed it o'er the paper white; 
Then she said softly to herself, 
“A message to my Love I'll write.” 
Her hand trembled, her eyes grew dim:- 
“My Love, to you I'll write and send 
Then suddenly her hand grew firm, 
She only wrote, “My own dear Friend!” 


” 





Cheshire, Conn. A. JESSUP. 
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Dawson County is in the extreme northeast- 
ern part of the State and adjoins the North Da- 
kota State line and the British Possessions, the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern railway 
systems running on either side of it. The 
forty-seventh and forty-eigth parallels of north 
latitude form very nearly the north and south 
boundaries. This vast county has an area of 
thirteen thousand square miles: that is to say, 
an area that is twelve times larger than Rhode 
Island's, three times that of Connecticut, and 
greatly superior to the areas belonging to Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts. 

The surface character of the county is up- 
land rolling prairie, Bad Lands and river bot- 
toms. Flowing along the northern boundary, 
for nearly two hundred miles, is the old Mis- 
souri River, while the Musselshell, Yellowstone 
and Beaver also ‘traverse the county for a dis- 
tance approximating one hundred miles each. 
These, with their tributaries, constitute a well 
distributed and valuable water supply both for 
stock and irrigation purposes. Timber abounds 
plentifully in every section of the county, this 
There are 
also large deposits of lignite coal, these deposits 
being found everywhere. 

A considerable portion of the public lands has 
been surveyed and is, therefore, open to settle- 
ment by all who choose to avail themselves of 
the Government’s generous provisions. As the 
population of the county falls short of three 
thousand, it is evident that there is abundant 
room for desirable new-comers. Asa matter of 
fact, however, this is a very satisfactory popu- 
lation for so new a county, and it represents 
Vast wealth and unbounded energies. The live- 
stock industry holds first rank. The census of 
1895 credits Dawson County with 10,000 horses, 
75,000 cattle and 175,000 sheep. Agriculture is 
followed to a limited extent only, the principal 
farming interests lying in the Yellowstone 
Valley below Glendive. Very good crops of 
flint corn, wheat, potatoes and other 
vegetables are reasonably certain even without 
irrigation. Thus far the industry has been 
carried on as an adjunct to stock-raising. As 
the distance from markets precludes all ship- 
ments, farmers have no incentive to cultivate 
the soil on a large scale. Having none but the 
home market, they merely 
supply local and personal wants. 
have farmed thoroughly and systematically 
have made it pay—and, like all the Northwest- 
ern country, Whatever Dawson County farmers 
do raise, ranks A No. lin quality. The great 
need is irrigation. Give the county abundant 
irrigation facilities, and there are well-in- 
formed Montanians who do not hesitate to say 
that it would be the best county in the State 
best by reason of its lower altitude, fertile soil, 
extensive ranges of rough, broken country, and 
its level valleys and fine table-lands. Under 
the Carey act Montana will receive one million 
acres of public land—upon the sole condition of 
reclaiming it. A large part of this land will be 
selected in the valleys of the Missouri and Yel- 
lowstone rivers in Dawson County, and it is ex- 
pected that the construction of ditches to re- 
claim it will be commenced in the near future. 

So far as church and school facilities are 
concerned, Dawson County is well supplied. 
Throughout the entire county, wherever twelve 
to fifteen pupils can be found, a district is or- 


being one of its richest resources. 


oats, 


raise enough to 
A few who 
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ganized and a school maintained for a period of 
six to nine months each year. 

Financially, the county is in a very prosper- 
ous condition, its indebtedness, outside of pub- 
lic buildings, bridges, etc., being about $50,000. 
One of its recent enterprises is the construction 
of a free wagon-bridge across the Yellowstone 
River at Glendive. It is a superb iron bridge, 
1,500 feet in length, and has a draw-span over 
the main channel. 

The county officers are as follows: Sheriff, 
Dominick Cavanaugh; treasurer, Henry Dion; 
clerk and recorder, James McCormick; attorney, 
Thos. C. 
superintendent of schools, C. R. A. Scobey; 
clerk district court, Chas. F. Bean. The county 
commissioners are Harry Helms, chairman, and 
William Lindsay and Andrew Smith. Of these 
Judge James McCormick is the best known. He 
is one of the oldest of ‘‘old-timers,”’ having been 
probate judge and county clerk since 1884. 

Among the notable county organizations is 
the Glendive Business Men’s Association. Its 
object is to promote the general interests of the 
county and to pay especial attention to the 
needs and inquiries of intending settlers. All 
information is furnished promptly and cheer- 
fully by the corresponding secretary, Mr. C. R. 
A. Scobey, a gentleman who is well informed on 
all subjects pertaining to Montana. He would 
tell you that there is no better section than 
Dawson County to migrate to, but he would 
also tell you—-what everyone knows—that, be- 
fore coming, it would be the part of wisdom to 


Holmes: assessor, Jas. M. Rhoades: 


‘put money in thy purse.”’ 
GLENDIVE. 

Glendive, the principal town and the county 
seat of Dawson County, is the headquarters of 
the Missouri River and Yellowstone Division 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad and has a 
population of about 1,200. It is a well-built 
town, has large business interests, and its 
citizens—especially the business men, are noted 
for their great enterprise, excellent character, 
and the superior standing they have attained 
as prompt-paying and reliable merchants. One 
unfailing source of prosperity is the railroad, 
since the men employed in the round-house, 
shops, ete., together with trainmen, constitute 
a goodly portion of the population and help to 
maintain a constant flow of money in business 
circles. The chief source of revenue, however, 
is probably found in the surrounding and very 
important live-stock interests. This has al- 
ways been large, but now that the new bridge 
is completed across the Yellowstone River the 
country west of the Yellowstone will have ac- 
cess to Glendive and the town is bound to be- 
come one of the heaviest stock-shipping points 














ACROSS THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER AT GLENDIVE, 


im Eastern Montana. Itschief rival is Wibaux, 
a flourishing little town on the Northern Pa- 
cific thirty miles east. It is the trade center 
of a broad scope of country and, like Glendive, 
is a very important stock-shipping station. 
There are post-oftices at Tokna, Newlon, Sid- 
ney and Pearmond, at each of which places are 
small settlements of farmers and stockmen and 
at most of them little stocks of general mer- 
chandise; but Glendive, by virtue of her better 
location, large stocks and superior market ad- 
vantages everyway, is the trading point par ex- 
cellenceand virtually controls the mercantile in- 
terests of the Dawson County district. Schools, 
churches, orders, societies, newspapers, etc., 
are well represented. It is doubtful if Glen- 
dive’s high school can be surpassed by any in 
the country, East or West. It is a creditable 
building, has an excellent corps of instructors, 
and provides first-class educational advantages 
for the entire county. Socially, morally and 
intellectually, Glendive compares favorably 
with any community in the Northwest. 
GLENDIVE BUSINESS HOUSES. 

For a well-conducted, first-class hotel, trav- 
elers always go to the Yellowstone House, of 
which G. E. Osterwind is proprietor. 

An enterprising business man is J. H. Miski- 
men, the jeweler. He also deals in insurance 
and real estate, and is the Dawson County 
agent for Northern Pacific lots and lands. 

Ask for the oldest house in Dawson County 
and you will be sent to Douglas & Mead, deal- 
ers in general merchandise, lumber, wagons, 
farm machinery, etc. F. P. Fleming is the 
manager. 

The Merchants’ Bank of Glendive is one of 
the leading banks in the State. It isa private 
banking house, the responsibility of its owners 
being rated at $250,000. Under the manage- 
ment of Mr. C. W. Butler, the cashier, it has 
achieved great popularity and attained a high 
degree of prosperity. During the late panic it 
was not only one of the few banks that did not 
close their doors, but had on hand at all times, 
and in actual cash, enough to liquidate every 
dollar of its obligations. 

One of the most extensive general merchants 
in Eastern Montana is G. D. Hollecker. The 
business was started by W. M. Coleman before 
the advent of the railway, and was afterwards 
conducted by the late A. M. Coleman. Mr. 
Hollecker occupies the basement and first floor 
of a brick block 50x100 feet in dimensions, the 
connecting warehouse being 25x125 feet in area. 
It is the finest building in town, steam-heated 
throughout, and would be a credit to a much 
larger place. 
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Another prosperous firm is Davis & Farnum, 
the Glendive druggists. They carry a complete 
line of drugs, druggists’ sundries, wall-paper, 
paints, oils, ete. Mr. Davis is the pioneer 
druggist of the county, having come to Glen- 
dive in 1881. He suffered a heavy loss in the 
fire of °85, at which time the entire business 
portion of the town was destroyed, and left the 
place to search for a better location farther 
West, but could not find it and returned to 
Dawson County, where he will remain. 





aid 
ONE OF MONTANA’S HOTELS. 


Commercial travelers and the traveling pub- 
lic generally will be pleased to learn that the 
elegant hotel known as “The Bozeman,”’ at 
Bozeman, Montana, has at last passed into 
new and competent hands and that its open 
doors again invite public patronage. Beyond 
a doubt it is one of the best hotels in the State. 
It has steam heat, electric lights, hot and cold 
water service, perfect elevator equipment, and 
is complete and thoroughly modern in all its 
appointments. The Bozeman is a very large 
house, is in the most accessible portion of the 
city, and the street-railway system passes its 
very doors. Messrs. Stowe & Kyle, the man- 
agers and proprietors, are well-known Bozeman 
citizens of great popularity and large enter- 
prise. They invite patronage and will strive 
to merit it. Spacious sample-rooms, excellent 
dining-room service and the best of accommo- 
dations everyway are provided for commercial 
men, and it is believed that The Bozeman will 
soon be the chosen Sunday and week-day resort 
of all who value strictly first-class hotel facil- 
ities. With equitable rates, hearty local and 
general support and careful, painstaking man- 
agement, the re-opening of the Bozeman is cer- 


| tainly made under circumstances which augur 


well for its future prosperity. 














“THE BOZEMAN,”’ BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 
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A Suggestive Smile. 


\ plaster bust of Eugene Field has been un- 
veiled in the Union League Club library, Chi- 
eago. The Minneapolis Jowrnel savs the bust 
wears a semi-quizzieal smile, as if the poet had 


been on it before. 


Left Her Ear at the Depot. 

The Tribu speaks of a woman who had 
“bronchial trouble in her ear at the Union 
Depot People who ave their ears at the 
depot must expect to get them into all kinds of 


trouble Vi ape Journea 


Sad. but Vicious 


The wind sang a long, sad song last Saturday 
and carried the drifting realestate through the 
crack in the pantry window and covered the 
open-faced pumpkin pie with a thin layer ot 
Walsh County. Grafton (No DA.) Record 


When Hamlet Used the X-Ray. 
Ilamlet seems to have used the x-ray in his 
celebrated scene with his mother, where he says: 
Come, come. and sit you down: you shall not budge 
You go not. till Lset vou up a glass 
Where you may see the most part of you 


Minneapolis Journe 


The Chance of a Lifetime. 

\ Spokane man has patented a device for 
tipping the hat. Now if some one would only 
invent some equally easy way of tipping the 
Pullman porter, says the Grand Forks (N. D. 
Plaindeal 
ter monument than the one on Bunker Hill. 


. he would stand a chance for a bet- 


They are In It. 
According to the Idaho) Tribune 


there is a town on Upper Snake River called 


Caldwell 


New Sweden. -Tlans Tlansen is mayor, Peter 
Peterson clerk, and the common council is com- 
posed of Peter Llansen. Ilans Peterson, Peter 
Hlans Peterson, Hans Peter Tlansen, and Peter 
Hlansen Hans Peterson. They are not related. 


The Modern Hiawatha. 

The Winona (Minn.) Jerald) las a second 
Longfellow who deseribes the escapades of the 
modern Hiawatha as follows: 

“Thus departed Hiawatha 

To the land of the Dakotas 

To the land of handsome women: 
And, in ninety days returning, 

A divorcelet he brought with him 
To his wife he gave the ha-ha, 
Sent her back unto her ma-ma, 


In the outskirts of Chicago.” 


Manitoba's Contribution. 

An unknown Manitoba contemporary is re- 
sponsible for the following fresh-water items: 

“The crane, who was wading in the water to 
take the rheumatism out of his legs, remarked 
to the river: 

‘IT hope you are well, but your face looks 

swollen.’ 

‘Sure,’ said the river. ‘I’ve not been out of 
my bed in six months.’ 

**Do not let me detain you if you were about 
to rise,’ said the crane. 


“*Thank you,’ said the river. ‘I am better, 


“In for a little sport, eh?’ laughed the crane; 
going to try to break the bank, eh?’ 

“Cert,” said the river: ‘but I see you are 
ready for high water.’ 

**As how?’ asked the crane. 

‘Set up on piles,’ and the river chuckled. 

“That's fair,’ said the crane, ‘but I shall 
put in a long bill for damages, all the same.’ 
(nd he wandered up stream looking for an- 
other sucker.” 


A Complimentary Benefit. 

kred Ritehie probably has no peer between 
Missoula and Helenaas a writer of show posters. 
One of his latest was this startling announce- 
ment: 

“Grand complimentary benefit tendered to 
Mr. Bud Snyder, who was accidentally shot by 
his many friends.” 

This is one of the cases where a man should 
be saved from his friends, says the Anaconda 


Standard 


Where His Paper Circulated. 

An Arizona editor wrote to an Eastern com- 
mercial tirm, that did business in his section, 
soliciting an advertisement, to which the latter 
replied by asking: 

*Where does your paper go?” 

With much promptness the Arizona man 
answered: 

“To North and South America, Europe, Asia, 
\friea,--and it’s all L can do to keep it from 
going to h—I!’— Wickes ( Mont.) Pioneer. 


It was Loaded. 

That lung-tester at the Umatilla House has 
been a source of much amusement of late, but 
it has proven a most treacherous thing even to 
those who are most familiar with its mechan- 
ism. It is susceptible of numerous changes, so 
that it becomes a dangerous thing to fool with. 
Tuesday night Fin Batty, who thought he was 
perfectly conversant with the workings of the 
concern, undertook to explain its workings to 
an intended ‘victim; but the combination had 
heen changed and he became the victim of his 
own misplaced confidence, getting the full force 
of a charge of lampblack in his face. While 
Kin, with his face all covered with soot, was 
discussing in his mind how it happened, Billy 
Hoering undertook to discover what was the 
matter. Ile gave one puff, when a cloud of 
lampblack rose in the air and in less than a 
second Billy was blacker than the darkest son 
of Africa. He made a rush for the wash-room, 
yelling, as he passed through the door: 

“The darned thing is loaded!”’ 

Billy and Fin sat up all night trying to study 
out how it happened, and swearing vengeance 
on the sinner who changed the combination on 
the machine.— The Dalles (Ore.) Times-Mount- 


ener, 


Difficult Photography. 

I have had my picture taken. It was my 
second offense, my first sin having gone out of 
print. Mr. Ball took my picture and Mr. Rin- 
dahl cured it. They did the best they could by 
me. Mr. Ball has the reputation of being very 
good in difficult cases: he worked hard with me 
and I feel grateful to him for his kind atten- 
tion during the critical period. He arranged 
me in front of a pair of lace curtains that were 
painted on the wall with a whitewash brush 
and parted on the same side as my hair. This, 
Mr. Ball said, would give the picture a home- 
like appearance and would, perhaps, help to 
divide up the gaze of the person who might be 
examining the picture with an idea of keeping 
it. Thus assured that there might be a likeli- 
hood of giving one away, 1 told Mr. Ball to take 


though not up to the mark—high-water mark.’ | an impression and I would be around and read 





the proof. He then took up the rubber balland 
told me to watch the hair wave on the top of 
his head, and the business clicked and my pic- 
ture was taken.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


Winter Apple-Trees. 

George Dier, one of Bozeman's well-known 
agri and horti—culturists, woke upa very much 
disgusted man one day last week. He had been 
the victim of misplaced contidence;—two of his 
most promising apple-trees had blossomed dur- 
ing the night. Neighbors leaned over his fence 
and offered their condolence, but Mr. Dier re- 
fused to be comforted. 
were made; one man telling him to builda hot- 
house around the trees; another advising him 
to secure chest-protectors for them, and still 
another urging the immediate application of 
cod liver oil, or a tonie of iron. 

To all of these Mr. Dier turned a deaf ear, 
but finally remarked: ‘The man who sold me 
those trees said they bore winter apples, but I 
hardly expected them to yield while a snow- 
storm was in progress. I shall now turn my at- 
tention to propagating the honey-locust hedge, 
and if I don’t get a good yield of honey this fall 
I shall quit this business cold.”’ 

Then Mr. Dier went into the house and put 
his feet within the oven of his kitchen stove. 


Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


Various suggestions 


The Mortgage Covered the Cow. 

They tell a good story on Dick Lamb, collector 
for the MeCormick Machine Company. He 
went out in Hunter last week to collect a note 
secured by a chattel mortgage. The farmer 
was obdurate and gave no satisfaction that he 
could ever pay the note. Finally Dick said: 

‘Well, I'll have to take the eleven cows on 
this farm. 

“But you have no claim to eleven cows,”’ the 
farmer replied. 

“Oh, yes, I have,”’ said Lamb, and with this 
he pulled out a copy of his mortgage and read 
as follows: 

“One red and white cow; one spotted-red and 
white: one red cow with white spots; one red 
cow with white spot on forehead: one red cow 
with two white hindfeet: one white cow with 
red spot onside; one red and white cow; one red 
cow with two white forefeet; one white cow 
with white spot on shoulder; one red cow with 
white spots on hips; one red cow spotted with 
white.” 

“Now, how do you like that?’ continued 
Lamb. 

“Oh, that’s all right! I see you have eleven 
mortgages on my old red and white cow; there 
she is down in the pasture; the boy will go 
down and help you catch her.’’—Jackson (.N. D. 
Republic. 

What is Home Without Slippers? 

He had taken off his boots and was down on 
his hands and knees searching for something, 
when his wife noticed him. 

‘What are you looking for, William?” she 
asked. 

‘**My slippers,’’ he replied. 

“Oh, I gave those old things away today,” 
she said. 

“You gave them away!’’ he repeated, and 
then he added, solemnly: ‘‘Mrs. Miffler, are you 
trying to drive me away from home?” 

“Of course not. I—-’’ 

‘What is home without slippers?’’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘‘What is an evening at home with 
heavy boots on your feet? Mrs. Miffler, what 
do you think constitutes home?”’ 

“Why, you can get another pair,’ 
tested. 

“Of course I can,’’ he exclaimed. 


she pro- 


“T can get 
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peal : | 
a new pair of stiff-soled slippers, and spend | 


thirty days breaking them in.” 
“The others were torn, and 
‘“That’s why I liked them! They were com- 
fortable. When I got them on things seemed 
homelike. I was settled for the evening, anda | 
four-horse team could not get me out again. 
But now—now I am ready for the club, or 
theater, or any old place. Slippers, Mrs. Miffler, 
help me to make the difference between the | 
home and the office, and old slippers make the 
difference greatest.”’ 
“I can’t see why 
“Of course you can’t. No woman ever can; 
but I tell you if 1 were running things I'd 
make every woman take a course in slippers. 
That is what is needed more than suffrage or 
anything else in that line. Just slippers 
nothing but slippers.”’ 
He got up and stamped around the room in 
for a minute or two, and | 


9 


be 


his stockinged feet 
then put on his boots again. 


“This isn’t home,”’ he said, bitterly. “It 
isn’t a bit like it. I’m going to the club.” 
Helena ( Mont. Independent. 


Paradise Park Hotel. 

The following unique advertisement has been 

prepared by the humorist of the Puyallup 
Wash.) Commerce and is among the standing 
matter at the head of a column and just beneath 
a cut of the Egyptian pyramids: 

“The famous Paradise Park Hotel takes pleas- 
ure in announcing that it will open up as soon 
as the snow melts down to fourteen feet. De- 
lightfully located on the instep of old Mount 
Tacoma-Ranier-Puyallup, 14,444 miles high. No 
flies, no fleas, no bugs. No stares to klime. 
Guests have the privilege of doing their own 
washing if so bent. Fine fir board. Fresh frost 
cake every morning—frost right off the grass. 
No xtra charge for standing in the kitchen 
door and seeing New York and other Eastern 
villages. Free sidewalk to and from the house, 
and drinking water free to guests xcept in July, 
August and September. No mortgages. 

“Scenery everywhere. No xtra charge for 
scenery, xcept special sun-ups that have to be 
xpedited with special xplosives. 

“Only twenty-seven miles across the ridge to 
Lard Valley, where sugar-cured hams of moun- 
tain goats grow on the trees. 

‘*Among the distinguished tourists hoped for 
this year are Owen Wister, W. D. Howells, 
Prof. Chas. E. Norton, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Frederick Remington and Maj. McKinley. 

‘(If Senator Squire gets through his bill to 
make a national park of it, he will also be wel- 
come; otherwise otherwise. | 

‘‘Now is the time to telegraf for front bay- | 
windows, with glaciers right under them. 

‘*No dogs, children, or kranks allowed.”’ 





An Irishman’s Letter. 

The following is a true copy of a letter re- 

ceived from across the water. 
‘Tipperary, Ireland, January 3. 

“My Dear Nephew: I have not heard any- 
thing of ye sens the last time I wrote ye. I 
have moved from the place where I now live, 
or I should have written to ye before. I did 
not know where a letter might find ye fust, but 
I now take my pen in hand to drop you a few 
lines to inform you of the death of your own 
living uncle, Kilpatrick. He died very sud- 
denly after a long illness of six months. Poor 
man! he suffered a great deal. He lay a long 
time in convulsions, perfectly quiet and speech- 
less, all the time talking incoherently and in- 
quiring for water. Iam very much at a loss to 
tell ye what the death was occasioned at, but 
the doctor thinks it was occasioned by his last 
sickness, for he was not well ten days during 


| can tell ye. 


his confinement. His age ye know as well as I 
He was ninety-five years old last 
March, lacking fifteen months, and if he had 
lived until this time he would have been dead 
six months just. 

“N. B.—Take notis. I enclose you a tin- 
pound note which your father sends to ye un- 
beknown to me. Your mother often speaks of 
ye, and I would like to sind ye the brindle cow, 
and I would enclose her til ye, but for the 
horns. I would beg of ye not to break the sale 
of this letter until two or three days after you 


| read it, by which time ye'll be prepared for the 


sorrowful news. 
PATRICK O'BRANIGAN. 
To Michael Glaney, Heron Street, United 
States of America, State of Washington, in 
Aberdeen.— Astoria (Ore.) Astorian. 


Mr. Jenkins’ Bicycle Experience. 


The lumbermen in the Exchange always like 


| to have a little amusement at the expense of 


H. L. Jenkins, the big, good-natured whole- 
saler on the 11th floor. Noticing his departure 
from strictly lumber-trade lines, he having ad- 
vertised the ‘Jenkins Special’? bicycle in the 
last issue of this journal, some ingenious lum- 
berman thought it a good opportunity to dem- 
onstrate to Mr. Jenkins that advertising ina 
good paper pays, and telephoned him that he 
wanted to buy wheels for himself, wife and 
baby, asking all manner of questions concern- 
ing Mr. Jenkins’ wheel. Harry answered them 
good-naturedly, but had no sooner got seated 
in that big leather chair in his private office 
than the telephone rang again, and Mr. Jenkins 
was asked for. 


It was some one else inquiring | 


about the new wheels. The ingenious fellow had | 


passed the word along. 
ring of the telephone awoke Mr. Jenkins from 
deep meditation on the probable profits he 
would figure up at the end of the season from 
the lot of wheels he had just put upon the mar- 
ket, and every time it was Mr. Jenkins him- 
self that was wanted at the phone. Nooneelse 
would do, and the questions were always about 
the wheels, their price, weight, style, etc. At 
last Mr. Jenkins lost all patience when he was 
wanted at the phone again, and as he stood 
there ready to talk at the hole in the wall, the 
following came over the wire: 

“Is this Mr. Jenkins?” 

“Ten” 

“How much do you want 


Again and again the 


“Go to the devil!’ was the reply of Mr. Jenk- 
ins as he left the instrument and went back to | 


his seat, resolved to pay no more attention to 
telephone calls about the new wheel. 
A few minutes later there came 


| vine, 
into his | 


office a well-known wholesale lumberman whose | 


offices are a few floors below the H. L. Jenkins 
Lumber Company in the Exchange. He ap- 
peared somewhat excited, and as he waltzed 
into Mr. Jenkins’ private office he blurted out: 

“What in thunder is the matter with you? 
Have you gone crazy? I called you upa few 
minutes ago to ask what you would let me have 
those four cars of dimensions for, that I was 
talking to you about the other day, and you 
told me to go to the devil. I like that, I do!” 

And Jenkins fainted.— Miss. Valley Lumber- 


man, Minneapolis. 


Communing with Nature’s Visible Forms. 

We are pleased to see, among other things 
which tell us that our quiet influence has not 
been exercised in vain, a desire on the part of 
our best citizens to afford the town cow a rec- 
ognition suitable to her standing. 
quence she has become tamer, more tractable 
and approachable; each day 
active as a grim absorbent of germs, which are 


As a eonse- 


becoming more 
a constant menace to human life. 

True, there are exacting and finical people 
who condemn her for occasionally lifting a gate 
and “taking in” 
instances the weekly, 


the semi-annual, or in some 
wash, 


Then again, so often is her 
g 


but such people 
do not 
death the result of an absorption of a pair of 
juicy socks, that it that 
time will bring to us a town cow of riper and 
nicer discernment—one that 
ergies along the line of starched goods, thereby 
producing a better and whiter grade of milk. 
Right well does the town cow repay police 
protection. 
and has not held communion with her visible 
forms in the shape of the town cow, while she 
puts in full time sipping a gum-boot here, a 
there, and a root-house vegetable 


Own COWS. 
must be conceded 


will bend her en- 


To one who takes no note of nature 


sardine can 
supply yonder, has but a faint and indistinct 
notion of her worth as the means of keeping 
down disease. 

The town cow is at all times full of practical 
industry, as well as many other things we have 
missed and charged our neighbors with steal- 
ing during the night. To deprive her of her 
free range and unrestricted liberty would be to 
invite contagion and to go to the expense of a 
health officer, a sewerage system and a garbage 
crematory. <As it is now, we can pile up com- 
in our alley and have it take legs in a 
We can dump our garbage on our lawn 


post 
night. 
and wait for the cow to come along and pack 
it off. 

It is only the fastidious 
ing to produce the pie-plant and the wild hop- 
who would remove from our midst the 
the town 


those who are try- 


most useful of our ancient landmarks 


cow.— Bozeman (.Mont.) Chronicle. 
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DOWN THE TRAIL. 


In the evening gray they make their way 
The bell mare in the lead 

A-down the trail to a quiet vale 

To the bottom sheltered from storm and gal 


And the place of abundant feed. 


Back from the hills the echo trills, 
For the cargador is singing 
And borne along is the little song 
Of a senorita he’s known long 
The echo sweetly ringing. 
Across the sky to acliff hard by 
The eagle speeds his way 
For the day is done and gone the sun— 
The stars come twinkling one by one, 


And the glorious night holds sway! 


In the waning light, like a ribbon bright, 
Flows the river to the sea 
On rhythmical wings the night-wind brings 
The air the cargador now sings, 
And the words come back to me 
The cadence swells, the tinkling bells 
Now loud, now fainter grow; 
The breezes play and the night holds sway 
I hark once more, then turn away, 
For the pack-train’'s safe below. 


J.B. Rice 
Westlake, Idaho, 


Not Distinctively Western. 

Western life is full of human nature. <Ac- 
cording to the Grand Forks (N. D.) Plaindealer, 
i Jamestown husband, suspecting that someone 
was peeping through the keyhole of his office 
door, investigated with asyringe full of pepper- 
sauce and then went home to find that his wife 
had been chopping wood and that a chip had 
hit her in the eye! 


Early Spring Blossoms. 
Out in Washington, Oregon and Idaho, frosts 
and snows are 


things of the past. Buttercups 


were gathered upon the prairies near Spokane 
even in January: while the fields near Nez 
Perce, in Idaho, were colored with tlowers early 
The Portland Oregonian of March 


vegetation of all kinds is making 


in February. 
27 says that 
rapid growth under the influence of the warm, 
moist weather, andeverything isabout a month 
ahead of its ordinary season. ‘The orchards 
are beginning to whiten the landscape and load 
the air with fragrance. Out in the hills the 
wild currant bushes are red with blossoms and 
the wake robin is in bloom, while in places the 
Such are the 
happy conditions that surround settlers in the 
Washington, Idaho and 


ground is vellow with violets.” 


favored sections of 
Oregon. 


Truth from the Scaffold. 

Many years ago two miners became involved 
in a quarrel over a location in Quartz Gulch, 
Oregon, near the camp now called Robinson- 
ville, and in the quarrel one of them was killed. 
The survivor was taken to Canyon City, in- 
dicted, tried, and hanged. Before being led to 
the scaffold he offered to take the sheriff toa 
place where he said he had uncovered an im- 
The sheriff looked 
upon the offer as a trick on the part of the 
condemned man to obtain an opportunity for 


mensely rich quartz ledge. 


escape, and he refused it. But the dying pris- 
oner’s declaration found an echo in the ears of 
many a prospector, and from that day to this 
there has been a still hunt for the lost location. 
Among the most persistent searchers were two 
brothers named Stearns. 


doomed man’s story, kept up the search, and 
now, after a period of five years, have found the 
rich ledge and are on the highway to fortune. 


South Dakota’s Indian Girl Orators. 

The success of Grace Simmons, a South Da- 
Indian girl, in an oratorical contest in 
Indiana, has been referred to as the first case 
of the kind. Several South Dakota Indian girls 
have won similar successes in the past, how- 
ever. One of the prize-winners in a Demorest 
medal contest at Milbank, two years ago, was 
a Sioux girl. <A bright writer and the wife of 
the editor of a Populist paper at Lincoln, Neb., 
is an Indian girl who is known as one of the 
best talkers and writers in the Middle West. 
\ number of the girls of the Government schools 
at Flandreau and elsewhere in the State are 
most excellent debaters and speakers, and they 
are thinkers as well, and will make their mark 
at no distant day. They are all Sioux. 


kota 


A Burial in Idaho. 

\ funeral cortege passed up Main Street one 
day last week when the rustle and noise of that 
thoroughfare was at its height. Heavy delivery 
wagons, teamsters and farmers rattled along, 
and the crossings and sidewalks were full of 
hurrying humanity. There was no little white 
hearse with white satin curtains with long 
fringe and tassels flapping idly against the 
French plate sides; the little casket rested on 
the seat of an express wagon, for the parents 
were not rich in worldly goods. But as it moved 
up the street, teamsters held their horses and 
waited reverently for it to pass. Men and wo- 
men paused a brief litthe moment, in their 
gossip of the weary old world, to ask each other 
whose child was dead; and many, as they asked 
the question, felt a moisture about the eyes and 
remembered, with a thrill of passionate grief, 
the day when life was so dark and their own 
little one went to the home beyond the stars. 
Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune. 


Montana Valley Life. 

Not altogether prosaic is the experience of 
new-comers in the boundless realms of the 
Great Northwest. Many new emigrants are 
now wending their way to the fertile valley of 
Clark’s Fork, near Red Lodge in Montana, 
where, upon arrival, they build cozy homes and 
at once become thoroughly identified with their 
surroundings. Many of them bring into their 
new homes luxurious articles galore, from mar- 
ble-top tables to pianos, violins and organs. 
Joyous indeed are the lives of these people in 
this favored region. There is no lack of amuse- 
ment, no dearth of social amenities. Strainsof 


music greet the ear from every side, and it is 


safe to say that during the coming summer the 
valley will not only be full of music and song, 





but be made to blossom as the rose as well. The | 


Billings Gazette speaks of these emigrants as a 
very desirable class of settlers, well supplied 
with all manner of farm implements and right 
well qualified to wrest from nature a fair store 
of wealth. 


Drawing for a Wife 
James C. Johnson, a prominent farmer of 
Brookville township, near Redwood Falls, 
Minn., had long cherished a desire to become 


married, but had until recently been unable to | 


find a woman who would accept his hand. He 
finally suggested to a neighbor that he get him 
the wife. The neighbor sent an advertisement 
to one of the matrimonial papers, with John- 
son’s name attached. The result was that in- 
side of a week Johnson had about fifteen re- 
plies to look after. He was then in a quandary 
as to which one to choose. Again he called in 


They believed the | his farmer friend, who advised him to put all 





the letters in a hat and draw one, the writer 
of that one to be the lucky woman. The choice 
fell upon Mrs. Henrietta Olson, of Omaha, Neb. 
He immediately wrote to her, and she came on 
to Redwood County and met Johnson. Both 
were satisfied with their bargain and a marriage 
followed. As a condition for getting him a 
wife, Johnson agreed to give the neighbor an 
exceptionally fine hog from his farm. The hog 
has since been turned over and all parties to 
the romance are now supposed to be living in 
the proverbial clover. 


Paying Honors to the Onion. 

The wholesome and nutritious onion occa- 
sionally finds its vindicators. At the thriving 
Montana city of Anaconda there is a dining 
club called the Anaconda Onion Society. Its 
first feast was recently given with distinguished 
success. 

Down in the center of the hall, says the Ana- 
conda Standard, was set a long table, with coy- 
ers for all the guests. At each plate wasa large 
and juicy onion. In the middle of the table 
was an array of meats, bread, fruit, crackers, 
cheese, and other things. At one end of the 
hall floated the standard of the club in proud 
It consisted of a pole sur- 
mounted by a string of the vegetables from 
which the society takes its name. On the wall 
hung this motto, beautifully wrought: 


conspicuousness. 


“IN ONION THERE IS STRENGTH.” 
Each member wore a pretty boutonniere of little 
The occasion was greatly enjoyed by 
all the participants, and the society hopes to do 
much to restore the onion to the honor and 
esteem of the world. 

In Montana, as well as on the whole of the 
Pacific Slope, the onion attains a deliciousness 
of quality which is comparatively unknown on 
the Eastern side of the continent. If the people 
of the East could have onions as good as those 
of Montana and Washington, it is possible that 
the Anaconda Onion Society might find imita- 
tors there. 


onions. 


An Impressive Scene. 

Missoula, where the following impressive 
scene occurred, is one of the most thriving 
little cities in Montana. As the story is told, 
a young man was seated in front of a faro table 
intent upon the game which he was playing. 
In front of him were checks in two or three 
stacks, and, like all players, he was oblivious to 
everything that was going on around him. In 
the corner of the saloon the regular evening 
concert was in progress, and around the layout 
was grouped the customary crowd of onlookers. 
The scene was one that can be witnessed any 
night in any gambling house. Just before eight 
o’clock the front door opened quietly and the 
loungers about the bar noticed a woman, heav- 
ily veiled, enter and make her way to the game. 
The face could not be seen, but the figure was 
that of a young woman, and the crowd watched 
her curiously. As she reached the crowd around 
the table she did not speak, but quietly pushed 
her way through a lot of gamblers, hoboes and 
curiosity seekers, till she reached the young 
man. Intent upon his play, he did not observe 
her approach, and not till she touched his arm 
was he conscious of her presence. Then he 
turned, impatient at being interrupted. As 
soon as he saw who had touched him he cashed 
in his chips, and, without a word, wilked to 
the door. No word was spoken by eiter, but 
he knew who it was, despite the heavy veil. It 
was his wife, to whom he was married about 
two months ago. As the couple reached the 
door a cheer arose from the crowd in the saloon 

not a cheer of derision, but of admiration. 
“Little woman, you are all right!’’ said one 


voice. Then the game and concert went on. 
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Buttercups in the Pacific Northwest. 

Throughout all the length and breadth of the 
bunch-grass country of the Pacific Northwest, 
grows a dear, delightful little posy which, 
though its shining qualities are legion, seems 
not to have attracted the attention of florists 
anywhere. The Eastern catalogues advertise 
the short-lived Camassia esculenta (camas flower 
at a pretty price; our wild easter lilies, as the 
children call them, are disguised as Erythronium 
grandiflora and sold at about the price of Hol- 
land bulbs; the syringa shrub 
the breezes of Oregon and Washington with 
perfume, and many other hardy natives of our 
warm and mellow soil, are held as choice gar- 
den or window ornaments elsewhere; but the 
little, shining yellow flower of our prairies, al- 
ways the first harbinger of spring among us, 
preceding the lark, the violet, and the ‘‘ground- 
hog’? himself, and always an annual surprise 
even to the oldest inhabitant, appears to be 
totally ignored. 

Yet, no flower is more satisfactory in its day 
and generation, none more grateful for kind 
encouragement or simple letting alone 
more thrifty under adverse circumstances. 


none 


which loads 


than a spring tonic, any day, is the annual 
pilgrimage over springing bunch-grass and un- 
der the fierce, returning sun, which everybody 
makes in quest of buttercups. 
E. BARNARD FOOTE. 
Why the Post-Office was Discontinued. 

On my first trip up the beautiful and pictur- 
esque Jefferson Valley, in Montana, I was ac- 
companied by two old-timers of that section. 
These old-timers were full of anecdote, remin- 
They knew every gulch, val- 
ley and stream, and every crest, butte, and 
mountain peak. They came to that part of the 
State in the wild rush of the early sixties, when 
Virginia City, Last Chance, Boulder, and Con- 
federate Guiches, were at their zenith: haleyon 
days, when fortunes were made quickly and as 
quickly lost, and all went merry as a marriage 
bell. 

It was a jolly party, and, as our bronchos 
carried us along the weird labyrinths and wind- 
ings of the valley road, many were the tales re- 
hearsed, and numerous were the bon mots which 
added zest to our exhilarating and pleasant ride. 
We kept to the west side of the river and valley. 





iscence and fun. 


emoluments, which accrue from being attached 
to Uncle Sam’s valuable army of assistants. 

Well,” said my informant, ‘the trouble lay 
with the postmaster, who was averse to occu- 
pying the position which, to all appearances, 
had been thrust upon him. While not onerous, 
his duties in that direction were, nevertheless, 
somewhat galling: and, as he was a little off in 
education and could not readily decipher the 
various styles of chirography which seem to 
have been invented on purpose to make men ex- 
press themselves in several languages, he origi- 
nated what appeared to him an easy solution of 
the problem. When the mail came it was all 
dumped into a soap-box, and the box was placed 
on the counter near the door—each expectant 
of mail-matter being permitted to help himselt 
or herself, no questions being asked. 

“But this novel method of conducting the 
post-office did not seem to meet the approval of 
some of the more fastidious, and so the obliging 
postmaster had not drawn many quarters’ sal- 
ary before a complaint was lodged with the 
postal department at Washington. A special 
agent happened to be doing some of the Terri- 
tories, about that time, and he received instruc- 





SCENE ON THE CCEUR D'ALENE LINE OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RATLROAD. 


This view illustrates the Idaho and Montana divide at an elevation of 4,680 feet above the level of the sea. 
beautifully picturesque, dotted with many thriving towns and mining-camps, and abounding in mountain romance 


Trampled upon and eaten by stock, torn half 
out of the earth by ruthless hands in the spring 
and baked dry, dead,—leaf, flower, and stem, 
and blown from the face of the earth by the 
hot winds of summer, suddenly with the first 
rain of September its glossy leaves again appear, 
and before the ground freezes there is a promis- 
ing bud in sight ready for a nice, long snooze 
under the coverlet of the snow. 
last, transparent film of the disappearing ice 
and snow of January and February, one may 
often see the glitter of the perfect flower, which 
opens as under the glass of a conservatory. 

In the course of half a lifetime spent in this 
country, I have picked buttercups on the prai- 
rie in each of the eight consecutive months of 
the year, beginning with November. And how 
welcome are the little, glossy, fragrant stars, on 
the trail of the departing snow! The newspaper 
that announces the advent of the first one, 
tallies a ‘‘scoop.”’ The urchins who first dis- 
play bowlonnieres of them for sale on the street, 
reap a harvest of nickels and dimes. Better 


Through the | 


; 





In so doing it gave us diversity of scenery and, 
at the same time, permitted us to pass through 
two or three towns not noted in particular for 
their size or commercial importance, though in 
former days they had enjoyed some distinction 
as mining towns, to which more or less interest 
of an historic character might be attached. 
Our avowed destination was the mining dis- 
trict of Bear Gulch. That night, however, we 
were to stop at Pollinger’s Ranch, and to make 
it we had to drive ata rapid gait. At Silver 
Star, we stopped a few moments to rest our 
horses and to “lubricate”? the inner man. The 
next town through which we had to pass was 
Iron Rod, six miles away, and beyond that was 
Twin Bridges, six miles further up the Jeffer- 
son. As we approached Iron Rod, one of the 
party remarked that ‘“‘that town was without a 
post-office, and had been for years.” This re- 
mark had a tendency to arouse my curiosity, as 
I could not understand why a town the size of 
Iron Rod should not have the benefits, and why 
some enterprising citizen should not enjoy the 








It isa heavily wooded and a very rich mineral region, 


tions to proceed at once to Tron Rod and to as- 
certain what the facts were. The United States 
special visited the town and, likewise, asa mat- 
ter of course, the post-office of the place. He, 
too, made the discovery that, instead of await- 
ing the action of a postmaster with a grave- 
vard move on him, he could get his mail with 
the same facility of the ordinary citizen —unless 
the other fellow had been there in advance! He 
readily saw that the so-called kicker had just 
cause for complaint. Such conduct of postal 
affairs would soon bring the whole department 
into disrepute. The agent could only do his 
duty in the premises, and he therefore called 
the postmaster’s attention to the fact that it 
was a great breach of trust on his part and 
would not be tolerated; whereupon the post- 
master took the soap-box and its contents 

which was the United States mail—and threw 
them into the street, telling the special agent 
to take his mail and go to Texas! From 
that time to the present, Tron Rod has not been 


favored with a post-oftice.”” W.S. EBERMAN. 
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A CURL OF GOLD. 





A leathern trunk, dust-covered 
liow well | remember there! 
It stood in the rough old attic, 
Just over the creaking stair 
And I ventured up, one morning, 
And stepped through the open door; 
I remember the way the sunlight 
Fell, checkered upon the floor. 


And I knelt by the trunk, dust-covered, 
And lifted the queer old lid, 
And looked at the ancient costumes 
The years and the trunk had hid; 
Buta tiny box I opened, 
As I sat in the shadows there 
And into my lap there tumbled 
The curl of a baby’s hair! 


The tears rushed quick to my eyelids 
As I lifted the curl of gold, 
It held such a silent story— 
Such a deep, sweet tale. untold! 
And 1 thought of the years long vanished, 
And a mother kneeling there 
As she buried her grief in the casket, 
With that curl of her baby’s hair! 


And I silently, tenderly placed it 
In the box where it lay before, 
And closed the old trunk, while the sunlight 
Fell checkered upon the flour; 
Then I passed from the rough old attic 
And down by the creaking stair, 
But I couldn't forget the mother— 
And that curl of her baby’s hair! 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 


Waitsafeld, Vt. 


To Clean White Rugs. 

Many housewives wish to know how to clean 
white goatskin rugs. They can be cleaned by 
washing or with naphtha. Wet a small part 
of the rug with naphtha and rub witha soft 
cloth until that space is clean; then rub an- 
other place, continuing until the entire rug has 
been treated in this way. Hang in the air un- 
til the odor has disappeared. Take care that 
no gas is lit in the room where the naphtha is 


being used. 


The Bag is in Vogue Again. 

It is again the proper thing to carry a bag, 
whether shopping, calling, or going to a mat- 
inee. Some of the bags one sees are only large 
enough to carry a purse and a handkerchief. 
These are usually made of the same material as 
the gown. The larger ones, for carrying small 
parcels, are made of rich black silks or satins 
and are beautifully embroidered. The bag of 
greatest service is what is commonly Known as 
the ‘Boston shopping-bag.”’ 

The Requirements of Good Society. 

A lady writer in the Northfield (Minn.) News 
expresses her sentiments in the following: 

“The art of expressing one’s thoughts in 
clear, elegant, and plain English, is the first 
art to be attained by one who would enter good 
society. Were L giving a code of rules formed 
by myself, I should place, first: 

**Be natural, and be sincere. 

“To be natural in society you must be dressed 
so that you can forget yourself. That is, you 
must feel that you are well, but not overdressed. 
Your manners must be worn so long that you 
feel at home in them, and to do the right thing 
always at the right time causes no thought on 
In good society it is not always 


your part. 
what we do, but what we omit doing, that 
gives the distinction of a well-mannered lady or 





gentleman.”’ 


The Modern Church Sociable. 

If the good old dames who gathered at the 
weekly sewing-bee of some of the old-time Puri- 
tan churches could look upon a modern gather- 
ing denominated a church sociable, which was 
evolved from that same old-time sewing-bee, 
they would be paralyzed with awe and admira- 
tion. A church ina suburban village being in 
need of funds for its missionary box, the young 


| persons put their heads together and the result 


was a grand success in the way of a yellow tea. 
The menu consisted of Russian tea, thick, yel- 
low, creamy cafe au lait, chicken and lobster 
mayonnaise; orange and lemon cakes with icings 
to correspond, orange and lemon jelly served in 
baskets made from the fruit or in what were 
apparently whole oranges, tied about with baby 
ribbon, which, being untied, disclosed two 
halves filled with jelly. Yellow Japanese nap- 
kins were used, and the charming brunette 
waitresses were costumed in orange and lemon- 
colored Danish cloth. 

Orange and lemon pincushions, yellow lamp- 
shades, and a variety of small articles, were for 
sale. One of the features of the evening was a 
big evergreen tree loaded with artificial oranges 
and lemons, made from crepe paper, stuffed with 
cotton and finished with green leaves. 

Another was a leafy bower fashioned from 
evergreen boughs, where lemonade was sold, 
with orange frappe and orange and lemon ice- 
cream. As the provisions were donated, the 
proceeds were all profit, and the tired projectors 
of the pretty scheme handed in a good round 
sum, showing clearly that the people will pay 
for amusement when they will not give a cent 
for the conversion of the heathen. 


Revisiting the Scenes of Childhood. 

Kk. D. Twombly writes of old-times as follows 
in the Mississippi Valley Lumberman: 

“How good it seems to go back and revisit the 
scenes of one’s early youth and childhood! There 
was very little change noticeable. The same 
faces, the same occupations going on. You 
learn with becoming sorrow that such and such 
an one, whom you knew well in the early days, 
has departed this life, yet it effects you but 
little, having grown so alienated from all those 
former associations. But when you are once 
again seated around your family board, the 
years you have passed away from home seem 
like a dream, and you can hardly realize that 
you are anything more than the rough-and- 
tumble boy you used to be. 

‘Raise your eyes and glance across the table. 
There, in the very place you occupied, sits a 
golden-haired little tot just in the act of rais- 
ing her little silver mug towards her grandpa 
to be refilled—the very same drinking-cup that 
was once your own baby treasure. There is an- 
other little one, too,—a little boy just learning 
to walk. You turn to reprimand him for some 
little, childish carelessness, when suddenly it 
flashes across your mind that, in days long 
ago, your own father chided you for the same 
offense of good manners. Then there is an- 
other face, one you had not known in those 
days,—it is that of your wife. It may be that 
there are some vacant places, but, somehow, 
the trend of time brings others to fill those 
vacancies, and they in turn become as dear to 
us. Yes, there is no doubt about it. You are 
no longer a boy, but a man with all the respon- 
sibilities of matured years.”’ 


The Housemaid and the Dust-pan. 

To those who know the true inwardness of 
things, the sight of a housemaid brushing a 
dusty carpet is suggestive of many evils. The 
death of Pasteur has reminded the world of 
what is constantly present in the thoughts of 
medical men—namely, that while micro-organ- 





isms are the great producers of disease, dust is 
the great carrier of micro-organisms. Now that 
we know these things, it is distressing to find 
how little our knowledge is put to practical use, 
and to see old customs still unchanged, old 
habits which we know to be destructive carried 
on, and to find the housemaid on her knees, 
with her brush and dust-pan, stirring up dust 
to the detriment of everyone, and breathing 


germ-laden particles to her own destruction. It 
|} needs but a small amount of common sense to 


see that if carpets must continue, a> thing 
greatly to be deprecated, they should be rubbed 
with a damp cloth rather than brushed, and 
that if, in deference to prejudice, they must be 
brushed, this should be done by a covered Amer- 
ican sweeper with plenty of damp tea-leaves. 
Of all ways of removing dirt from a carpet, the 
worst is by the use of the ordinary short brush, 
which involves the housemaid kneeling down 
in the midst of the dust which she so need- 
lessly creates, and drawing it into her lungs 
with every breath. For ordinary household use 
something like linoleum, something which can 
be washed with a wet cloth every morning, 
would seem to be the best covering for floors: 
but if carpets must be, and it is impossible to 
teach the present generation the evils of seek- 
ing present comfort at the expense of future 
risks, at least let us remember that carpets may 
be washed even where they lie; that, till the 
day of washing comes, a closed sweeper is far 
better than a brush, and that the worst form of 
brush is one with a short handle.— British Med. 


Journal. 


Our April Scrap-Book. 

Clam-shells are good to serape kettles and 
frying-pans. 

Wash hair-brushes in hot soda water, then 
rinse in cold water, and they will be clean and 
sweet. 

When bamboo furniture is dirty it may be 
cleaned with a small brush dipped in warm wa- 
ter and salt. The salt will prevent the bamboo 
from turning yellow. 

Decorators now declare in favor of pictures 
being hung high. 

The latest wedding invitation envelopes are 
oblong. 

A freak in stationery is to have the corner of 
a widow’s card quite black, while the rest of 
the space is plain dead-white. 

Plenty of matches in every room is a sign of 
good housekeeping. Let the filling of the match 
boxes be the special duty of one member of the 
family. 

To make ironing easier, rub the flat-irons first 
on fine sand and then over a pieve of paper 
which has been saturated in kerosene. 

Warmed skimmed sweet milk applied to a 
painted floor or oilcloth will improve the ap- 
pearance wonderfully. 

It is not generally known that when the quill 
of an ostrich feather is bent it may be straight- 
ened by steam. Hold the bruised part over the 
spout of a boiling kettle and the bent place will 
straighten. 

Grease spots may be removed from wall-paper 
by rubbing carefully with gasoline. 

Lamps should be filled every day, and to se- 
cure a perfect light a new wick should be pro- 
vided once a month. The chimney should be 
polished with a cloth moistened in alcohol. A 
little salt put in the lamp will do away with 
the disagreeable odor which so often is notice- 
able, and if you will place a piece of camphor 
the size of a walnut in the oil, when filling 
lamps, it will give a bright and steady light. 

To test coffee, put a spoonful gently on the 
top of a glass of water. If the coffee is pure it 
will not sink for some minutes, and will scarcely 
color the water, but if chickory is mixed with 
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it. it will sink to the bottom at once, rapidly 
absorbing the water and also giving the water 
a dark, reddish tinge. 

Milk will readily remove ink-stains if the 
article be washed in it before the ink is dry; 
otherwise, apply oxalic acid. Again, spread the 
stained part over a plate and rub it with butter 
and salt till the ink disappears, then wash with 
soap-suds. Buttermilk removes mildew, and ben- 
zine removes paint that is yet fresh. 


Universal Social Functions. 

So far as the social life of the country is con- 
cerned, it is very much the same from Maine to 
Take the matter of amusements, for 
instance. A glance at the columns of our ex- 
changes, which come from all points of the 
compass, Show but little variation in those en- 
tertainments which go to while away the long 
winter evenings. There are the same old card 
parties, the same old-fashioned church affairs 
inthe Westasinthe East. And it is just as true 
of the more modern diversions—they abound 
throughout the great Northwest as well as in 
New England and the Middle States. This is 
due mainly to migration and to the constant 
passage of old-time friends and relatives from 
the East to the West and from the West to the 
East. Amusement fashions travel as rapidly 
and become as universal as fashions in millin- 
ery, Cloaks and costumes. 

It may be, though, that there are a few social 
entertainments that are distinctly Northwest- 
ern. Among these are whittling parties, at 
which the guests whittle corks, pine sticks, etc.: 
geographical parties, at which each guest rep- 
resents some geographical name or locality, 
which is to be guessed by the others: rainbow 


Qregon. 


parties, at which the costumes are as fanciful 
as the name would indicate; and corn socials, 
which introduce corn in all its funetions—from 
mush and milk to hulled corn, corn-starch cake, 
pop-corn, corn coffee, corn-bread, ete. 

Then there are cotillion and coterie clubs, 
stag and bachelor-girls’ clubs, whist, reading, 
magazine review and library clubs, colonial, 
domino and Martha Washington parties, and 
others which seem to be distinctly local. 

At a cotillion club party given recently in 
Seattle, Wash., five figures were danced, the 
prettiest and most popular being the tennis and 
lantern creations. In the tennis figure a net 
was stretched across the hall, the gentlemen 
being placed on one side and the ladies on the 
other, there being an odd lady. Each lady had 
a different colored racket, made of ribbons and 
light bamboo frames, and ball to match. Ata 
signal from the leader they would bat the balls 
over the net, and the gentleman getting a ball 
would find the lady with the racket correspond- 
ing in color, and dance with her. The odd lady 
would be compelled to try again with the 
couples that were to follow. The figure was 
enjoyed for the liveliness it caused. The Jap- 
anese figure was also very attractive. The gen- 
tlemen and ladies each carried lanterns sus- 
pended from a short, bamboo stick, and were 
marched about the hall. One of the prettiest 
scenes of the evening was in this figure, when 
the gentlemen crossed these lanterns in a glim- 
mering bower, under which the ladies passed. 


The Theater Hat—and Other Things. 

Public sentiment in St. Paul is so aroused 
against the theater hat that a systematic war- 
fare is being waged for its extermination. Nor 
is it a one-sided contest. The city press is re- 
ceiving very energetic and very practical aid 
from the most representative ladies, who rec- 
ognize the justness of the masculine outery and 
are almost unanimously in favor of inaugura- 
ting a prompt and sweeping reform. So it may 


well be said that the doom of the obstructive 








THE LESSON.—From the painting by Bouguerreau. 


theater hat is sealed. The movement has al- 
ready made great headway. There isa marked 
increase in the number of women who now doff 
their hats in all public places. 

It is reported that a Denver, Colorado, judge 
approved the order of the management of the 
Tabor Grand opera house requiring ladies to re- 
move their hats and bonnets during perform- 
This may seem like going to extremes, 
since official curtailing of one’s wearing apparel 


ances, 


smacks of absolutism; nevertheless, it is one | 


way to right a wrong, and a way that has been 
eminently successful in the city named. 

And now that the hat reform is ina fair way 
| to overthrow these feathered and laced and 
| plumed abominations of the theater, let an- 
| other movement be inaugurated which shall 

have for its object the expurgation of that 
| other and masculine nuisance—the frequent go- 





| gentlemen alike. 





ings out between acts. We would rather sit be- 
hind a high hat than next to a liquor-tainted 
breath. We would rather sit behind a row of 
high hats than be trodden upon and brushed 
against or made to arise one, two, or three 
times of an evening, by men and boys who seem 
to consider it the height of fashion, manliness 
and good-manners to rush out between acts to 
“see a friend” or to eat a clove. One does not 
pay for such disturbances. All customs of this 
nature should be frowned upon by ladies and 
Let these reforms go hand in 
hand, and let the restrictions placed upon the 
sexes be equalized; for, if it be asin against 
masculinity to wear a high hat in a theater, it 
is a worse sin against all manner of men, wo- 
men, and good-breeding, to go out between acts 
to befoul one’s breath with wine, liquor, or 


cigars. 
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New Use for Fir Bark. 


Wash... has been making 


A man in Blaine. 
experiments with fir bark, with a view to util- 
izing it in the manufacture of useful and orna- 
articles. He has a polished block of 
covered with a coat of varnish 


mental 
this material 
which, a contemporary 
color and beautiful markings is truly admira- 


says, for “richness of 


| by mailing this issue of your paper to the follow- 


ble. For clock-cases, glove, handkerchief and | 


this material would work up 
which would secure a 


collar-boxes, etc., 
well and be a novelty 
ready sale in the notion stores of the East.’ 


Propagating Quailin North Dakota. 


Some enterprising parties in Pembina County, 





North Dakota, are trying to propagate quail 
in that section. Several dozen have been 


brought to Neche, where, after a brief confine- 
will be turned loose in the timber 
to multiply. 


ment, they 
and be left According to a cor- 
respondent the quail is not native to that 
part of the State, but it is thought they will 
do well and that a few years will see quitea 
number of the birds scattered about the county. 
Great pains will be taken to protect them from 
indifferent sportsmen and hunters. 


Coming to the Northwest by Thousands. 

A. E. 
ind immigration agent, thinks there will be 
not less than 100,000 new settlers in the North- 
the time summer begins. 
His company 100 letters of in- 
juiry per day in St. Paul, andan average of 300 
York, from intending settlers. 


western country by 
receives about 


per day in New 


Johnson, the well-known steamship | 


Ile says there are unmistakable signs of an | 


influx of foreign immigration in the 


spring, and every indication that there will be 


early 


a larger volume of both foreign and domestic | 


immigrants than we have had for many years. 


A Good Immigration Document. 

At thirty cents per bushel 
ilone in North Dakota last 
nineteen millions of dollars; and, besides the 
flax, cattle, 
raised, eleven million bushels of corn were pro- 


the wheat-crop 
year was worth 
hogs and sheep 


outs, potatoes, 


duced, also. Taken as a whole, the report of 
the commissioner of agriculture isa pretty good 
The mere item of an 
increase of over 300,000 in crop acreage, with a 
175,000 acres in wheat cultivation, 


immigration document. 


decrease of 
speaks volumes in itself of the progress of the 
State toward wealth-making conditions. 
don (N. D. 


Lang- 


Courier- Democrat. 


Massachusetts to North Dakota. 

That this magazine is a powerful dissemina- 
tor of Northwestern news and as far-reaching 
as it is influential, is amply attested by this 
little item from the Jamestown (N. D.) Alert 
which reads: **The following immigration straw 
was received recently from Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts: ‘We notice by THE NorRTHWEsT MAG- 
AZINE that The Alert has issued an immigration 
edition containing all information that an in- 
tending settler might wish 
James River Valley. You might possibly be 


concerning the 


dropping seeds from which great results grow 


ing parties, as we have all got the North Da- 
kota fever bad.’ ”’ 


Butter and Cheese- Making. 

North and South Dakota are making rapid 
strides in butter and cheese-making. New 
creameries have been established in both States 
since the first of the year, and 1896 will show a 
substantial increase in product. These cream- 
eries are many of them co-operative, and are as 
a rule capitalized at about $3,000, some of them 
running higher than that amount and others 
going as low as $2,000. Each one of these cream- 
eries, says the Bismarck (N. D.) 7'ribune, means 
thousands of dollars to the farmers residing in 
the sections in which they are located, and 
means also that the farmers will no longer de- 
pend on crops alone fora living, but will take 
advantage of the natural products of the prai- 
rie turned into milk and butter to give them 
prosperity. 

Doesn't Owe a Dollar. 

A Wahpeton, N. D.,. 
by Bradstreets the first of the year for a prop- 
He carefully complied, listing 
his property at a cash figure which amounted 
“Well, now, what are your liabili- 
ties?” inquired the agent. “How much do you 
*T don’t owe a dollar in the world,”’ re- 
plied the merchant. 

This is not quoted from the Wahpeton Globe 
as an exceptional instance of Northwestern 
prosperity, but simply to show that there are 


merchant was called on 
erty statement. 
to S89,000, 


owe?” 


men, and many of them, in these oft maligned 
States, whose good management, whether in 
stores or upon farms, has enabled them to ac- 
cumulate wealth in spite of hard times, and to 
surround themselves with conditions that al- 
most invite envy. 


Some Figures from Oregon. 

Official tigures show that Oregon has 48,253 
more males than females, or an excess of more 
than thirteen per cent, and this difference is 
found in every county in the State in greater 
or less degree, ranging from thirty-three per 
cent in Clatsop County, which shows the great- 
est difference, to Yamhill County, which shows 
the least, there being but a little over one per 
cent more males in this county. 

Wool is an important staple, the total for the 
State being 12,038,391 pounds. A little figuring 
shows that, to transport this one product alone, 
would require 802 railroad cars, each car carry- 
ing 15,000 pounds of wool; or forty trains of 
twenty cars each. In the production of wool 
the counties of Grant, Crook, Umatilla and 
Morrow lead with over a million pounds each. 

Wheat is of still greater importance, the total 
yield for the State being 12,517,158 bushels. 
Umatilla and Sherman—with over a million of 
bushels each, and Linn, Yamhill, Gilliam, Polk, 
Union, Morrow and Marion counties, lead in 
wheat production. 

Butter and cheese are important staples with 
a total of 5.734.182 pounds, very generally dis- 
tributed throughout the State: and hops are 
raised in Oregon to the extent of 15,626,882 
pounds annually. 

The total population of the State is 362,513. 


A Revival of Dairy Interests. 

The dairy industry is becoming very promi- 
nent throughout the Northwest generally. It 
is growing in importance in Oregon, where, the 
Athena /’ress says, ‘it is destined to become one 
of the greatest of all the agricultural interests 
in the State. Its possibilities are almost limit- 
In fact, the dairy is the foundation of 
successful mixed farming, and, all things con- 
sidered, mixed farming is the safest and best 
for ninety-nine out of every hundred ranches in 


less, 


Experience in hop and wheat-raising 
has shown the unwisdom of carrying all the 
eggs in one basket.”’’ Inasmuch as all the Coast 
States import large quantities of dairy products 
annually, there is little or no danger that the 
industry will be overdone. Washington cream- 
eries are very successful. In truth, dairying 
interests seem to be thriving everywhere. 


Oregon. 


Oyster Culture on the Pacific Coast. 

Dr. E. Hl. Stanley, of Port Townsend, Wash., 
is about to undertake the propagation of East- 
ern oysters on the Pacitie Coast. He has just 
completed preparations for the establishment 
of an extensive plant at Sequim Bay, where he 
has leased 400 acres of land from the Govern- 
ment, including a lagoon covering 100 acres. 
The doctor proposes to propagate on the park 
system, which has been extensively adopted in 
France. 

For many years, the New Whatcom Rereill: 
Dr. Stanley has made an exhaustive 
and scientific study of oyster culture, and the 
fact that volunteer propagation of Eastern 
oysters in San Francisco Bay has been reported 
by C. H. Townsend of the fish commissioners’ 
*Albatross,’’ convinces him that these 
waters are adapted to this purpose. The doctor 
has the salinity and the temperature of the wa- 
ter in the lagoon under perfect control, and has 
made several experiments in this locality dur- 
ing the past vear. As each oyster breeds from 
eight to ten millions of spat, the industry is 
likely to prove a profitable one and the result 
will be watched with interest. 


observes, 


steamer 


The Red River Valley. 

A drive through the Red River Valley will 
convince the most skeptical that there is a 
brilliant future for it. In no section of Amer- 
ica does the husbandman reap a greater reward 
for his labor than in this beautiful valley. In 
no section of America may any more beautiful 
sight be seen than in this same country between 
seed-time and harvest. The vast field of ‘‘yel- 
low, golden grain” stretching as far as the eye 
can reach, waving gently to and fro in the 
balmy breezes of summer, with here and there 
a pretty farm-house nestling snugly among the 
trees; the stretches of virgin prairie thickly 
matted with rich and succulent grasses and 
flowers of every hue sending forth a most de- 
lightful perfume, the blue vault of heaven 
meanwhile, stretching away to the horizon on 
every side in unbroken splendor, save here and 
there a fleecy cloud,—all this is a sight to thrill 
the heart of the most unromantic. To all those 
men in the crowded East that are endowed with 
a spirit of thrift and enterprise and who wish 
to provide comfortable homes for themselves 
and families, we say come to North Dakota. 
She has room for the farmers, the merchant, 
and the mechanic. The Red River Valley of 
North Dakota offers facilities second to no place 
in America forall such people.— Fargo Record. 


Chicory Culture in Washington. 

Mr. Cruender, the postmaster at Alpha, was 
in town Friday and took home with him a lot 
of chicory-seed which he had imported from 
Germany. He believes that chicory culture will 
be very profitable. Mr. Cruender is a German 
by birth, and received a scientific education in 
a German agricultural school. He made a spe- 
cialty of chicory cultivation. Some years ago 
an attempt was made to produce chicory in 
California, and the projectors of the enterprise 
sent to Germany for an expert to superintend 
it. In response to the request Mr. Cruender 
came. After experimenting a short time he 
came to the conclusion that the plant could not 
be grown to perfection in California, and he 
then came here and settled at Alpha. He has 


THE 
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been experimenting at that point for several 
years. The trial of American seed resulted in 
failure for a year ortwo. Then he sent to Ger- 
many, and has met with splendid success with 
seed from there. He recently sent samples of 
his product, prepared for the market, toa num- 
ber of wholesalers in various parts of the coun- 
try, and has several letters from large buyers 
stating that if he could produce such an article 
he would have no trouble in selling it at the 
highest market price. Several farmers near 
Alpha will raise chicory the coming season, and 
Mr. Cruender has contracted to pay them $5 a 
ton for the roots delivered at his place. In all, 
there will be fifty acres of chicory grown at 
Alpha this season. Chehalis ( Wash.) Bee. 

The Red Lake Reservation Lands. 

The prospective opening up of the Red Lake 
Indian Reservation in Northern Minnesota, 
leads the Mississippi Valley Lunile rman to ob- 
serve that only the northwestern part of it con- 
tains good prairie and brush land fit for culti- 
vation, the rest being nearly all swamp land or 
the poorest kind of sandy pine land. There are 


the hunting ground of the Chippewas and their 
ancestors, the Algonquins, for ages probably, 
and it is rich in natural resources. ‘The old 
Reservation was of vast extent and included 
the whole of Red Lake, nearly all of the unor- 
ganized county of Beltrami, and portions of 
Roseau, Marshall and Polk counties. It origi- 
nally consisted of nearly 4,000,000 acres of land 
and extended to the international boundary at 
the Lake of the Woods. By the Nelson act and 
a treaty agreement, this reserve was greatly 
diminished, and the Indians now have left to 
them the central portion of their old reserve. 
The diminished Reservation is bounded on the 
south partially by the Clearwater River, and 
the boundary is then carried out to the limit of 
the Reservation ina line running east and north- 
east to the limit of Beltrami County. The re- 
serve includes the whole of Red Lake at pres- 
ent, and the lands to be opened consist of a 
triangular section south of the river and the 
lake, and another section of nearly the same 
shape to the north of the diminished reserve 
and east of the west line of Beltrami. The 
ceded lands at the disposal of the Government 


miles owned by four powerful companies. In 
ISTO there were less than twenty-five schools; 
today there are over 1,500. In 1870 the church 
property valuation was less than $500; today it 
reaches nearly a million. In 1870 $5,000 would 
buy all the improved farm lands in the valley; 
today they are rated at over $50,000,000. In 1870 
the valley produced less than 2,000 bushels of 
Wheat; last year it raised 45,000,000 bushels of 
the best wheat in the world. In 1870 the potato 
crop would not make a car-load:; last year over 
3,000,000) bushels were produced. The barley, 
corn, flax and oat crop of 1870 were nil: last 
year the three together almost equaled the 
wheat-crop. In 1870 there was not enough live- 
stock in the county to stock an average farm of 
the present time; now there are 100,000 horses, 
300,000 cattle. 80.000 sheep and 60,000 hogs, the 
combined value of which is over $20,000,000, In 
IS70 there was not a banking institution in the 
valley; today the twelve counties of the Red 
River Valley have a total of sixty-one banks 
employing a capital of over $12,000,000. In 1870 
there was not a manufacturing institution; 
now the annual product of our factories will 





FARMING ON AN EXTENSIVE SCALE IN NORTH DAKOTA, 


a few good meadows here and there, and some 
The pine is confined to 
the east half of the reserve. All the lower, and 
nearly all the upper lake and also the Red Lake 
River regions, remains in the hands of the In- 
dians. Neither lands nor timber are or will be 
available for settlement for years to come, if 
ever. The only portions of ceded lands which 
offer the slightest inducements to settlers, ac- 
cording to the Lumberman, are those adjacent 
to Thief River Fallsand Fosston—about a day's 
ride from St. Paul. The St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
however, says that though the statement may 
be disproved by the experience of the people 
who are going on the lands, enough is known of 
the general topography of the country to make 
it quite certain that the opening of the Reser- 
vation will add an enormous amount of good 
land to the available agricultural riehes of 
Minnesota. 


groves of hardwood. 


It certainly is a picturesque country, and a 
great field for sportsmen. Like most of the 


northern part of the State, it is well wooded | 


and even too plentifully watered. It has been 





SCENE ON THE R, C. 


are largely in excess of the forty townships 
that are to be taken possession of by settlers in 
May, but they do not include the pine lands. 
Of the 900,000 acres which will be opened for 
settlement on May 15, very little is known by in- 
tending settlers or by anyone else, the explora- 
tion of the Reservation having proven very 
unsatisfactory in almost every respect. The 
lands will be offered to homesteaders only, at 
$1.25 per acre payable in five annual install- 
ments. 


An Almost Incomparable Development. 

The development of the Northwest, or that 
portion of it known as the Red River Valley, 
the Crookston (Minn.) 7’imes avers, is one of the 
marvels of the nineteenth century. No other 
section of the United States can present a his- 
tory so wondrous, a growth so rapid, or a future 
so bright. 
offices in the valley; today there are 296. In 
1870 the population was less than 1,000; today 
it is 260,000. In 1870 not a line of railroad pene- 


| trated its borders; today there are over 1,200 | 


In 1870 there were but twelve post- 


COOPER FARM, NEAR COOPERSTOWN. 


reach into the millionsof dollars. The taxable 
wealth of the Red River Valley in 1870 was 
represented by a cipher; today it is $150,000,000. 

This shows something of the growth of the 
Red River Valley during the past twenty-five 
years; yet the era of prosperity has only just 
dawned, the development of its resources only 
just commenced. 

While the value of its wheat-crop is greater 
than that of Russia or India; while in live- 
stock production it leads twenty States; while 
its commercial and manufacturing enterprises 
have more than kept pace with its advancement 
in agriculture; yet. not in one acre in twenty 
has the rich, black loam been turned up by the 
plow of the husbandman, nor has the virgin 
sod been trampled by the hoof of the fattening 
herd. 

What possibilities for future greatness are in 
store for this grand valley! What a mine of 
wealth will be opened up when these broad 


| acres, now lying in their native fertility, shall 


spring into productiveness and reward the set- 
tler for his toil! 
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THE PEOPLE STILL RULE. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in two railroad cases is of 
vital importance in its bearing on the future of 
popular government in this country. One case 
went up from Kentucky and the other was the 
famous Great Northern consolidation case from 
Minnesota. In the Kentucky case a railroad 
corporation claimed the right to consolidate 
with a parallel and competing line, in the face 
of an express prohibition in the new State con- 
stitution, on the ground of a vested right con- 
ferred by its charter. The Minnesota case was 
similar in principle; the right to consolidate 
was claimed as a vested one given in a charter, 
but the prohibition was in acts of the Legisla- 
ture passed subsequent to the charter, instead 
of in the State constitution. The Great North- 
ern Company, it will be remembered, asserted a 
right to override the statutes of Minnesota, 
which positively prohibit the consolidation of 
parallel and competing railway lines, and set 
up an old charter inherited from the Minneapo- 
lis and St. Cloud Company, in which the right 
of consolidation was given, but in terms and 
under circumstances which plainly indicated 
the extension of a short road in the general 
direction of its course and not the stifling of 
competition by the absorption of a rival road. 
The Great Northern went into court with a 
strong array of lawyers— including a United 
States Senator, and succeeded in convincing 
Judge Sanborn that the musty charter of early 
days opened the way for it to swallow the whole 
Northern Pacific system and to suppress com- 
petition in transportation for all time on about 
one-third of the total area of our State. It is 
fair to Judge Sanborn tosay, however, that the 
side of the right of the people to control the 
great highways of commerce in the State was 
not presented to him with anything like ade- 


| 


| 





quacy or force. The suit was a collusive one, 
brought by a Great Northern stockholder named 
Pearsall, living in New York. Pearsall was a 
man of straw set up by the Great Northern to 
be knocked down by its lawyers. 

The subsequent history of this litigation is 
fresh in the minds of our readers. After the 
Pearsall case was decided and appealed, At- 
torney-General Childs brought injunction pro- 
ceedings before Judge Kelley, of the Ramsey 
County district court, to restrain the Great 
Northern from going on with the proposed:-con- 
solidation in violation of the laws of Minnesota. 
The doughty State’s attorney fought this case 
single-handed against five strong lawyers. Noth- 
ing was allowed to go by default, this time. 
The whole ground was ably contested on both 
Judge Kelley granted the injunction, 
and gave an opinion which attracted the at- 
tention of jurists throughout the country for 
its vigor and independence and its broad con- 
ception of the true scope of popular govern- 
ment. The Great Northern appealed from 


sides. 


the State, where the case is still pending, and 
General Childs filed an intervening brief in the 
U.S. Supreme Court at Washington. There 
will, of course, be no necessity now for going 
on with the proceedings in Minnesota. The 
Washington decision covers the whole ground. 
It overrules Judge Sanborn, and fully sustains 
every position taken by Judge Kelley. 

The theory of the sanctity and perpetuity of 
vested rights which, singe the famous Dart- 
mouth College decision by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, has been invoked to give warrant and pro- 
tection to a multitude of corporate invasions of 
the self-governing rights of the people, now re- 
ceives a limitation, from the highest tribunal 
in the land, which deprives it of its power to 
harm. Vested rights are now defined as the 
right to the protection of property actually in- 
vested under a charter, and not the right to 
deprive the people for all time of the power to 
legislate for the regulation of one of the great 
facilities of commerce and agencies of civiliza- 
tion. No short-sighted or subservient Legisla- 
ture can, by some cunning or careless phrase- 
ology in a charter bill, rob the people of one of 
the chief functions of government, the control 
of lines of transportation. The contention be- 
fore both Judge Sanborn and Judge Kelley that 
the Great Northern could lawfully consolidate 
with the Northern Pacific in defiance of two 
explicit prohibitory statutes, was not good 
statesmanship; that was said on all sides at 
the time the arguments were made in St. Paul; 
and now it turns out that it was not good law. 
The Supreme Court has again shown itself to 
be the strong shield of popular rights-and free 
government. 

* 
AN OBSTACLE TO NORTHERN PACIFIC 
REORGANIZATION. 





A considerable body of the holders of North- 
ern Pacitic preferred stock do not like the plan 
of reorganization and think that they have 
legal rights, not recognized in the plan, which 
the courts will uphold. The plan, now going 
on smoothly towards accomplishment, so far as 
the approval of all classes of bondholders is 
concerned, proposes to assess each $100 share of 
old preferred stock $10 and to allot to it $50 in 
new preferred stock and $50 in new common 
stock. The objecting stockholders raise four 
points, which they want to have determined by 
the courts. These are: 

First—-Is the charter of the Northern Pacific, 
as granted by Congress, inalienable and there- 
fore not subject to transfer under a foreclosure 
of any mortgage? 

Second—The only condition under which the 





special lien of the preferred stock on the lands 
east of the Missouri River becomes void, is de- 
fault in the interest on the first mortgage. 
There has been no default, and none-is:contem- 
plated by the plan of reorganization. There- 
fore the question arises, whether that lien will 
not continue to be valid after a reorganization? 

Third—The net proceeds of the sales of lands 
east of the Missouri under the receivership 
have not been applied to the retirement of pre- 
ferred stock. It is claimed that these proceeds 
should legally have been so applied. 

Fourth—The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany hold, as the property of the preferred 
stockholders, about three millions of Northern 
Pacific consolidated bonds set apart in lieu of a 
cash dividend over four years ago. It was at 
that time determined by the board of directors 
not to issue these bonds and thus increase the 
capitalization of the road, for fear of depressing 
the price of consols which the company was 
then putting on the market. The plan of re- 
organization does not provide for the issue of 
these bonds to the preferred stockholders. The 
preferred stockholders hold that it should. 

It is probable that the preferred stockholders 
will lay their claims before Judge Jenkins prior 
to any final action on the pending applica- 
tion for a foreclosure. If these claims, or any 
of them, shall be held by the court to be valid, 
a modification of the plan of reorganization 
will result; but in such an event a harmonious 
agreement between the bondholders represented 
by the reorganization committee and the stock- 
holders is more probable, as the situation now 
appears, than a prolonged litigation. 

* 
BETTER BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 

We shall, no doubt, have to wait until after 
the Presidential election for anything like gen- 
erally active business conditions, but in the 
meantime it is gratifying to write that here in 
the Northwest the indications all point to an 
early and substantial revival of old-time energy 
in trade and in enterprises for the further de- 
velopment of the country. When once the 
quadrennial political racket is over and the 
questions of tariff and money are settled, for 
another four years at least, all serious obstacles 
to a restoration of confidence and to a renewal 
of normal business activity will, we believe, be 
out of the way. As long as we are threatened 
with a sudden slump toa lower monetary stand- 
ard it is, of course, not to be expected that 
Eastern or foreign capital will be sent West for 
investment. We produce, as yet, but little 
surplus of capital in this region to put into 
new enterprises, after we have paid the interest 
on our mortgages, our insurance charges and the 
interest and dividends on the securities of our 
railroads; and we must, for some time to come, 
rely upon the surplus hoards of the Eastern 
States and of Europe for the money essential 
to carry on our processes of development. The 
money lender is naturally unwilling to put out 
his capital on a gold basis of value when he 
fears he may be repaid on a silver basis. 

We believe that the election will determine 
the battle of the standards and that the silver 
men will be forced to the conclusion that the 
country cannot be persuaded to change the pres- 
ent system and to base its currency on the six- 
teen to one silver dollar. That question de- 
termined, the great surplus of idle money 
which chokes the banks in the money centers 
of the world will flow out for investments and 
a good deal of it will come to our own section 
of the United States. At the same time the 
tariff question is likely to be settled in a way 
that will favor the development of manufact- 
uring enterprises. This, everybody admits, no 





matter what his views may be as to the correct- 
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ness of the conflicting theories of free trade and 
protection. 

A few of the special features of the business 
situation in the Northwest that point to a 
general revival as soon as politics will permit, 
may be noted here. The volume of our whole- 
sale trade is steadily increasing. In some lines 


here in St. Paul it was nearly thirty per cent | 


better during the first 
than it was during the corresponding period of 
1895. Retail trade also shows an increase of 
volume, but, owing to excessive competition 
and the narrow margins of profit, its net gains 
are not as large as they should be in a health- 


ful condition of business. Bank clearances 


three months of 1896 | 


show a considerable increase in volume over the | 


figures of last year. The tonnage movement 
on our railways is greater and there is a very 
gratifying increase in both gross and net earn- 
ings. The shipping movement 
and Superior was very heavy last season and 
promises to be still heavier this season. 


from Duluth | 





THE man who, more than any one else, has | 


come out ahead in all the controversies of the 
past year over the reorganization of the North- 
ern Pacific, is Edward D. Adams, chairman of 
the reorganization committee. He has over- 
come all obstacles, smoothed down all opposi- 
tion, harmonized all classes of bondholders and 
holders of various sorts of certificates, and has 


| greatly hastened the consummation of the plan 


There 


is an increase in the consumption of iron and | 


steel, andan improvement in prices. The steady 
flow of new settlers into Northern Minnesota 
and the recent big movement of Dunkards into 
North Dakota, are significant indications of a 
new spirit of restlessness and enterprise which 
promises to produce a great tide of immigration 
to our vacant lands. 


Looking farther west, we | 


note a steady increase in the output of the | 


precious metals in Montana and Idaho. There 
is greater confidence than ever in mining in- 
vestments, and the silver product, as-well as 
the gold product, is constantly increasing. In 
Washington and Oregon the commercial cities 


beyond what seemed possible a few months ago. 
Mr. Adams has tact, sagacity, and a cool head. 
He will no doubt be chairman of the board of 
directors of the new Northern Pacific Company. 
It is on the cards that the president shall be a 
practical railroad man, and that he shall live 
in St. Paul and give his whole attention to the 
business of the road. 


THE unwillingness to try brick pavements 
shown by our St. Paul Board of Publie Works, 


| seems to proceed from an ignorance of the ex- 


are recovering from their depression under the | 
stimulus of increasing Oriental trade and of a | 


steady development of the natural resources of 
the region—a development for which 
times have proven more favorable than was the 
speculative period. 

Altogether, the outlook is hopeful. The polit- 
ical campaign will be overinafew months. It 


| surface. I was told 


hard | 


is not going to result in any blight to the pros- | 


pects of business revival, but there will be a 
good deal of noise and worry while it lasts. 
Afterwards, we shall enter upon a long epoch of 
prosperity—to end, of course, as all such epochs 
do, in wild speculations, foolish investments, 
general expansion, and another crash. 


* 





SENATOR MITCHELL, of Oregon, has a bill 
pending in the U.S. Senate which is of consid- 
erable importance to all the communities living 
along the Northern Pacific line. Its purpose 
is, first, to give legal sanction and authority to 
the plan for reorganizing the Northern Pacific 
Company; second, to provide that all lands of 
the company situated more than a mile from its 
main line sha!l be sold at a price not exceeding 
$2.50 per acre, except lands chiefly valuable for 
coal, iron,stone or timber,and except lands avail- 
able for irrigation; and, third, to prohibit the 
new company from consolidating its stock with, 
or from selling or leasing or by any other corpor- 
ate action giving control or management to, 
any corporation, company, person or association 
owning, operating or controlling a parallel and 
competing line of railway. Senator Mitchell is 
an old friend of the Northern Pacific. He be- 
lieves that, as the original charter and right to 
mortgage emanated from Congress, it is Con- 
gress that should authorize and direct the re- 
organization of the company. He also wants to 
clinch the independence of the road for all time 
so firmly that no voting trusts or other schemes 
of shrewd corporation lawyers will ever place it 
in the control of a competing line. If his bill 
becomes a law, it will be an insurmountable 
obstacle to Mr. J. J. Hill’s ambition to center 
in himself the control of the railway systems of 
the Northwest. 








tent to which this kind of paving is in use in 
cities further East and the general satisfaction 
it gives. In Detroit, lately, I noticed that one 
of the chief business thoroughfares is paved 
with brick and that it makes a smooth, clean 
that its cost is about 
two-thirds that of asphalt. In Toledo I saw 
about twenty miles of brick pavement, and 
heard it spoken of highly. In Canton, Ohio, a 
city of 35,000, all the paving is done with brick. 
It is not claimed for brick that it is superior to 
asphalt, except on slopes where the better hold 
it affords to horses’ feet is a matter of import- 
ance, but it is much preferable-to stone, because 
cleaner and less noisy, is vastly better than 
cedar blocks, and in comparison with the fa- 
vorite asphalt its economy isa special merit. 1 
would like to see brick given a fair trial on 
Fifth Street, to which it is especially adapted. 
THERE seems to be a good prospect at Wash- 
ington of the passage at this session of Congress 
of an amendment to the Carey irrigation law 
that will put life into that dead-letter statute 
by enabling the States to use the gift of arid 
lands from the General Government as a basis 
for credit for obtaining money to build canals. 
The law, as it stands, puts the cart before the 
horse. It provides that the States get title to 
the donated lands only after they are reclaimed 
by irrigation works and actually settled and 
cultivated in quarter-section tracts. What the 
arid States now ask, is that the title shall pass 
to them on the acceptance by the Secretary of 
the Interior of plans for reclamation and the 
segregation, as provided by the old law, of the 
definite tracts to be irrigated. This will en- 
able the States to place a lien upon such lands 
as security for money used in building the 
canals. Senator Carter, of Montana, is the 
author of the pending bill for this purpose, and 
it has already passed the Senate as an amend- 
ment to the Sunday Civil Appropriation bill. 


WHEN a man reaches a position of some emi- 
nence in journalism by reason of many years of 
hard effort and a disposition to tell the truth 
and treat other people fairly, there is sure to 
be a lot of yellow curs running out of holes and 
corners to snap at him. Ido not suppose that 
there is any more jealousy and meanness among 


newspaper men than among artists or actors, 
and I am certain that there is a good deal less 
| than among politicians, but when a newspaper 
man wants to do a spiteful thing towards a 
fellow-worker in his own craft he is able to put 
it into print, whereas men of other professions 
can only disseminate their malice by word of 
mouth. Nothing so much detracts from the in- 
fluence of the press as the habit of many news- 
paper men to use their papers for cutting and 
| thrusting at each other. The general public 
| cares very little what Editor Jones thinks of 
Editor Smith, but if Editor Jones’ paper per- 
sistently says that Editor Smith is a liar and 
Editor Smith's paper persistently says that 
Editor Jones is a liar, the public will soon con- 
clude that neither of them ean be trusted to 
tell the truth. No profession is taken at a 
higher estimate than it places on itself. There 
is less blackguardism in the newspapers than 
there was thirty or forty years ago, but there is 
still too much of it for the dignity and strength 
of journalism. 








I LEARNED in New York, lately, that J. J. 
Hill and his friends have been buying largely 
of Nerthern Pacifie consolidated bonds. Each 
of these bonds, under the plan of reorganization, 
carries with it sixty-two and one-half per cent 
of its face value in the new preferred stock. The 
cheapest way of securing a large influence in 
the futere control of the Northern Pacific is to 
buy the consols. Money invested in this way 
will go further and: be subject to less risk than 
in any other. In his purchases Mr. Hill has 
probably two objects in view-—to protect the 
Great Northern against an invasion of its best 
wheat territory by short and inexpensive branch 
lines thrown out by the Nerthern Pacific, and, 
second, to obtain such a footing in the new 
Northern Paeitie voting trust, which is to last 
five years, as will result in an agreement be- 
tween the two systems of roads as to rates and 
traffic policy and thus to virtually bring about 
the transportation monopoly which 
hibited by law. Mr. Hill isa very long-headed 
man. He does not mean to be downed by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


is pre - 


IN Washington, on April 10, I heard Lee 
Mantle, of Montana, make his first speech in 
the senate. He was listened to with more at- 
tention than is often accorded to new senators, 
and made a very good impression. 
clear and strong, and his manner dignified. In 
appearance he somewhat resembles William 
McKinley, having a sturdy frame and a massive 
head, with smooth-shaven face. Much of his 
speech was devoted to a comparison of the sta- 
tistics of five old Eastern States with those 
of the five so-called silver States in reference 
to the percentage of illiteracy, expenditures 
for education, wealth per capita, and other 
matters having a direct bearing on the stand- 
ard of civilization. In all these comparisons 
the showing was largely in favor of the Rocky 
Mountain States. Mr. Mantle is an old jour- 
nalist and is the principal proprietor of the 
Butte Inter-Mountain. We has the ability and 
the serious bent of mind that go to the making 
of an influential senator, and if his State does 
not rotate him out at the end of his first term 
to make room for some ambitious aspirant for 
his seat, he will become one of the leading mem- 
bers of the senate. 


His voice is 


TuHE death of Sir John Schultz removes from 
the Canadian Northwest one of its most his- 
toric and most picturesque figures. Dr. Schultz, 
as he was generally called (his title was con- 
ferred last year, when he retired from the gov- 
ernorship of Manitoba), was a pioneer in the 
Red River settlement, and was a conspicuous 








loyalist when the half-breed, Louis Riel, or- 
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ganized his first rebellion. Riel put him in 
prison; but he escaped and, with an Indian 
guide, traversed in winter the great wilderness 
between Fort Garry— now Winnipeg—and Lake 
Superior, and carried to the Canadian Govern- 
ment a full account of the uprising. He re- 
turned with the troops which conquered the 
rebels. About eight years ago he succeeded 
John Norquay in the post of lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Manitoba. He wasa Conservative and 
a staunch supporter of the late Sir John Mac- 
donald, and he was always at odds with the 
Liberal ministry of the Province. His political 
unpopularity was somewhat modified by the 
social tact of his wife, who presided very grace- 
fully over the hospitalities of the governor's 
mansion in Winnipeg. In person Sir John was 
of the tall, robust Scotch type so frequently 
met with among the men who have taken a 
leading part in the development of the Cana- 
dian Northwest. In late years he was some- 
What of an invalid, and spent a good deal of his 
time in an easy chair, with a shawl over his 
shoulders and a skull-cap on his head. It was 
only necessary, however, for a visitor to refer 
to the early days of hardship and adventure on 
the Red River to fire the old pioneer’s blood, 
and he would rise and march back and forth 
across the room, while recounting his recollec- 
tions with all the enthusiasm of youth. 


———_- + @ e—_ —__——_ 
A MONTANA BANKING HOUSE. 


Among the solid financial institutions of 
Montana is the State National Bank of Miles 
City. It was organized in order to meet the 
pronounced demands and long-felt needs of the 
business men and great stock interests of East- 
ern Montana, interests which necessitated a 
bank of ample resources and an honest, enter- 
prising management that should be fully alive 
to their requirements. The capital stock was 
subscribed for by the foremost men of that see- 
tion and the bank began business on August 26. 
I89, gaining the confidence of the people at 
once and leaping with one bound, so to speak, 
intoa large, successful and steadily increasing 
patronage. 


In the bank’s last report to the comptroller of 
the currency, made Feb. 28, 1896, it showed de- 
posits amounting to $313,321.36, and assets ag- 
gregating $416,603.98. No real estate is carried 
in the assets, and no loans are made except on 
good business and stock paper. It is thus seen 
that, while the bank does everything in its 
power to foster and sustain stock, agricultural 
and commercial interests, its management is on 
conservative lines and adheres strictly to legit- 
imate banking methods. The above showing 
is that of a strong and thoroughly successful 
financial house. 

Here are the officers of the bank: 

President, Aaron Hershfield; vice-president, 
Pierre Wibaux: cashier, Leo. C. Harmon. 

Directors, Pierre Wibaux, Wibaux, Mont; 
Henry Elling. Virginia City; Jos. T. Brown, 
Birney: Thos. Barry, Forsyth; Aaron Hersh- 
field, Jepp Ryan, L. W. Stacy, C. H. Loud, Wm. 
Courtenay, H. R. King, Leo C. Harmon, all of 
Miles City. 

Mr. Hershtield, the president, is a banker 
whose experience covers a period of twenty-five 
years. Within this time he has shown a re- 
markable capacity inthe organization and man- 
agement of banking houses,-.and his large and 
extended acquaintance covers nearly every 
portion of the great West. The vice-president, 
Pierre Wibaux, is known far and near as a man 
of tine business capacity and immense wealth, 
and also as one of the largest owners of cattle 
in the United States. A short time ago he 
contracted for 10,000 head of cows at $250,000, 
the cows to be delivered to him in July—this 
one item being quoted in order to illustrate the 
magnitude of his cattle interests and his great 
financial ability. The cashier, LeoC. Harmon, 
is a good business man, well posted in banking 
matters and has the respect and confidence of 
all who know him. He is alsoa man of energy, 
enterprise and sound judgment. So far as the 
directors are concerned, they are all widely 
known in Montana as men of wealth, integrity, 
and as possessing marked capacity in their re- 
spective vocations. The bank derives large 
practical benefit from their wide experience, 


thorough acquaintance and high business stand- 


ing. All in all, the State National Bank isa 
favored institution and has a very promising 
future before it. It is a credit to Miles City 
and to the State at large. 


A NEW WONDERLAND. 


The 1896 edition of ‘Wonderland,’ that inter- 
esting and attractive cyclopedia of informa- 
tion touching the Northwestern country and 
published annually by the passenger depart- 
ment of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, contains many new features and is one of 
the handsomest ‘*‘Wonderland”’’ editions yet is- 
sued. The silhouette cover views are ascharm- 
ingly novelas they are tasteful, though they but 
foreshadow the general excellence of the half- 
tone illustrations that are scattered throughout 
the entire 112 pages. In preparing this num- 
ber it is evident that Mr. Fee, the general pas- 
senger and ticket agent, had in mind the needs 
of intending settlers as well as those of mere 
pleasure-seekers and tourists, for page after 
page is devoted to solid and instructive facts 
respecting all manner of farm, stock, and horti- 
cultural topies. The towns, cities, rivers, lakes, 
valleys and mountains along the Northern Pa- 
cific route are all described, Yellowstone Park 
receives generous mention, and to each State 
and to Gray’s Harbor and the South Bend Coun- 
try especially, is given deserved prominence 
and accompanying statements of fact. Mr. 
Olin D. Wheeler furnished the descriptive 
matter, and to his skillful handling of subjects 
is due much of the interest that attaches to 
the booklet. 





~ 


Hardy Cranberry Plants. 

In exploring around Mt. Adams, Wash., un- 
der a glacier and at an elevation of 8,000 feet, a 
party recently found several patches of bush 
cranberries growing among the lava of a mo- 
raine and within 100 yards of eternal ice. The 
discovery has proved quite a surprise to students 
of natural history, since it was not supposed 
that the cranberry could possibly survive, much 
less flourish, at so great an altitude. 
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UTAH ASSAY OFFICE. 
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Chemist, Assayer and Mining Expert, 
141% Main St, Foot of Broadway, HELENA, MONT. 


Ores, Coal, Fire Clays, Limestones, etc., carefully analyzed. 
Correct Assays made for any and all Metals. 
Mines examined and sampled on application. 








Samples by mail or express will receive prompt and careful attention. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 
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INSURED and ly | 
URS STORED. cared for during the 


summer months. It does not pay to take the 

risk of having your furs damaged, and in many 
cases destroyed, by mouths during the summer months, 
when a small outlay will provide ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OUR FUR STORAGE SYSTEM, which is modern, | 


scientific, reliable and reasonable, is in charge of the 
BUSINESS MANAGER. who is a practical and expert 
furrier with an experience of thirty-five years in the 
business. 


FURS that need repairs and alterations will be 


stored FREE of charge and can be made ready for wear | 


during the summer months. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
THE EMPIRE CLOAK & FUR OO., 


376 Robert st., St. Paul. | 


Mail orders attended to promptly. 
Mention this magazine. 


CHARGES REASONABLE. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Is one of the largest and handsomest cities 
of the United States. The 


National Convention meets there 


Republican 
June 16, 
Are you going? Do you w.ntto go by the 
best, 


on your 


safest and most direct route? Insist 
ticket 
“Burlington 


the same 


agent selling you a ticket 
Route’’---the 
management from 
Paul to St. 
For maps, time-tables, etc., address W. J. 
C. KENYON, 
senger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


via the only 
route under 


Minneapolis and St. Louis. 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AT HOME 
AND CALLING CARDS 
CRESTS MONOGRAMS 
ADDRESSANDBUSINESS DIES 
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DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION | 


317-319 WASHBURN BLDG, | 
“ST.PAULMINN. 
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and Russian bath at home—How 
to drive colds away—How to en- 
joy luxurious cleanliness— How 
to keep well. Just drop a pos- , 
’ tal card to 


a¢ THE SANITARY /IFG. CO., $ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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TSS OBST UU". ca SO IN 2 SS CO.-7 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, 


1137 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 
Inspection of STEEL RAILS, SPLICE BARS, RAILROAD CARS, WHEELS, AXUES, ETC. 
Chemical Laboratory—Analysis of Ores, Iron, Steel, Oils, Water, etc., etc. 
Physical Laboratory—Test of Metals, Drop and Pulling Test of Couplers, Draw Bars, etc. 
Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Engines and Locomotives, 


General Freight and Pas- | 





; over at Spokane Falls and 
| thereof, 


A. E, JOHNSON, O. O. SEARLE, 


a. 2 


JOHNSON & 60, 


Cor. Third and Sibley Sts , 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Land and Emigration Agents. 


OCEAN TICKETS. 


We represent AMERICAN, CUNARD, 
WHITE STAR, THINGVALLA and all 
other STEAMSHIP LINES between Amer- 


ica and Europe, and are selling tickets to 


or from all European points at the lowest 
rates and by the most direct and desirable 


routes. For rates, sailing lists and full 


and complete information, apply to our 


ne..rest office. Cabin berths in any steamer 


yh if desired. 


secured by telegray 


RAILROAD TICKETS. 
We are 


selling railroad tickets to all 
points North, South, East nd West. All 
kinds of and Col- 
onist tickets can be secured at rock-bottom 
» Our 
passengers for the Pacific Coast have free 
berths in the 
and haye the privilege of stopping 


Excursion Landscekers 


rates by applying to our nearest offic 
Colonist sleepers without 
change, 
all stations west 
ten days at each station if desired. 


We sell at the lowest rates and offer the 


very best accommodations for travelers. 


‘MONEY ORDERS and DRAFTS. 


. 
| Europe, 


We issue drafts on the 
all European countries for any amount at 
other 
agency or bank. Our drafts are payable on 
sight and all delay 
Money Order 
Jarge or small amounts to any address in 


leading banks in 


lower rates of exchange than any 
is avoided. By our 


system money can be sent in 


where it will be paid out in native 
at the nearest post-oftice 
to the 
and money saved by doing your exchange 


money and with- 


out any expense recipient. ‘Time 


business with us at our nearest office 


For full and complete information in regard to 


| NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND, 
| apply to 





A. E. JOHNSON & 60. 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
Cor. Third & Sibley Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Mankato’s new post-office is now 
completed and occupied. It cost 
$100,000, 


Eagle Bend is to have a stave-mill and factory. 


Hampton will soon have a new 30,000-bushel elevator. 


A 1,000-barrel flouring-mill is contemplated for New 
Prague. 


Anoka parties are trying to organize a canning fac- 
tory company. 


The new creamery at Morrisis on a sound basis and 
will be in operation within thirty days. 

Little Falls men are about to construct another 
flouring-mill. It will have a 600-barrel capacity. 


Thief River Falls, near the Red Lake Reservation, 
is experiencing a real estate and building boom. 





Crookston is working hard to raise $25,000 for a new 
three-story Masonic The plans have been 


prepared. 


temple. 





Winona is a brick-pavement town. It has several 
miles of such pavement which was laid two years ago 
and gives perfect satisfaction. 


A Wisconsin party has accepted a cash bonus of 
$1.59, offered by the citizens of Wheaton, and will put 
up a new $10,000 brick hotel there at once. 





A new $14,000 hotel is being erected in Blue Earth 
City 
white pressed brick, stone trimmings, and all modern 


It will have three stories and be constructed of 
improvements. 


Two Lindstrom men have secured control of a min- 
eral spring near that town. The water is said to con 
tainexcellent medicinal propertiesand acompany will 


be formed to place it upon the market. 


The Northern Pacific Company has completed, at its 
Paul, a number of box-cars which 
have a grain-carrying capacity of 70,000 pounds each. 
They are forty-two feet 
inches wide, stand twelve feet and five and one-half 


own shops in St. 


long. nine feet and eleven 


inches from the rail to the top of the roof, and weigh | 


about 32,(00 pounds—or 102,000 pounds when loaded. 


North Dakota. 


Wimbleton needs an opera-house and is going to 
build one. 


The Red River Brick Company have taken orders for 
60,000,000 brick at Fargo, 
building operations. 


That means lots of active 


The La Moure Chronicle thinks that a bank, a flour 
mill, a starch factory and an oil-mill, will do fora 
start there this spring. 





Two enterprising citizens near Neche have started a 
skunk farm. They expect to raise from six to eight 
thousand of the “birds,” the skins of which sell for 
$1.25 each. North Dakota enterprise beats the world 


A Ramsey County man has invented a tree trans- 
planter which will lift trees and plants bodily from 
the earth, together with an undisturbed portion of the 
soil, and reset them wherever wanted. There's a for- 
tune in it if it works right. 


The Langdon Democrat says the outlook for business 
prosperity and general improvment very 
bright for this season. Many new dwellings are con- 
templated, and a large immigration is indicated by the 
numerous sales of land to practical farmers. 


there is 


The thirty-one banks of North Dakota have total 
resources of $8,809,707, of which loans and discounts are 
$5,544,702 and the reserve $1,033,770 - $279,435 being in gold. 
The deposits are $5.206,617, and the average reserve 
held is 20.50 per cent. This represents anything but 
poverty. 


A correspondent of this magazine writes that one of 
the most useful industries established in Grand Forks, 
and one that will prove a boon to farmers in that 
vicinity, is the Stanton pork-packing plant. It creates 
a much:better market for hogs, and furnishes employ- 








ment toa goodly number of men. D.J. Stanton, who 
is in charge of the business, was formerly connected 
with the Anglo-American Pork Packing Co. of Chi- 
| cago, and is thoroughly experienced in all departments 
of the industry. The idea of the promoters is to sat- 
isfy local and State demands and toincrease their out- 
put only as asolid growth of business warrants. There 
is abundant room for the enterprise. and there is no 
doubt that it will develop into one of first-class mag- 
nitude. 





South Dakota. 
Bryant has a new bank. 
All the men of the Golden Reward Works in Dead- 


will wear a full suit of clothes made from as- 
bestos cloth. 


wood 


Sioux Falls has funds in hand for the erection of an 
auditorium to cost $10,000 to $0,000. The seating ca- 
pacity will be 2,000, 


Co-operative creamery companies have been formed 
at Plankinton, White Lake and Kimball, and willsoon 
be in full operation. 


The lakes in Hamlin County, which were so near go- 
ing dry last year, are full of water this spring. Lake 
Poinsett has raised four feet. 


Aberdeen will be made a station of the corn and 
wheat-service bureau now being established by the 
agricultural departmentat Washington. Reports will 
be made weekly. 


Uranium has been found at Carbonate camp in the 
Black Hills. It is a rare, heavy, whitemetallic element 
and has noimportant uses, although certain of its salts 
are used as pigments, especially in the manufacture of 
giass and porcelain. 


A Sully County farmer has been raising nothing but 
mustard for several years, and says it beats wheat or 
any small grain. He counts his returns at from $10 to 
$15 per acre. Other farmers will try the industry this 
spring. 


The Beaver Irrigating Company is building a reser- 
voir that wili hold 486,000,000 gallons of water. The 
dam will be 1,200 feet long, thirty feet high and ten 
feet across at the top. It will have a flowing capacity 
of fifteen cubic feet every second for fifty days. A 
canal will be built from Beaver Creek tosuypply it, the 
spring floods being expected to contribute to its stock. 
Irrigation canals will be built from it in time for irri- 
gation this summer. 


Montana. 


Hamilton's new hotel will soon be ready to receive 
guests. It will be a credit to the town. 


The Anaconda Mining Company is credited with 
having produced 12,000,000 pounds of copper during the 
month of March. 


Last year the Bitter Koot Development Co. set out 
on 100 acres 10,000 fruit trees. This year the company 
will add 280 acres, on which will be planted 30,000 trees. 


The Boston & Montana Company has declared a 
dividend of $ per share, payable May 20, making the 
total dividends declared and paid by the company to 
date, $4,025,000. 


A new concentrator is to be built at the Hope mine 
at Basin. as the present one has not sufficient capacity. 
The shaft of the mine is down 300 feet and the work of 
sinking 200 feet more is to begin at once. 


The new packing-house at Bozeman is slaughtering 
about 200 hogs per week. Large quantities of meat 
have already been packed, and the quantity will be 
greatly increased as soon as better facilities can be 
secured. 


Considerable excitement has resulted at Livingston 
over the reported discovery of gold mines in the hills 
just west of town. A large number of claims have been 
taken on a railroad section which was classified by the 
commissioners as non-mineral. 

A big deposit of white glass sand, overlying astratum 
of conglomerate that carries considerable aluminum, 
has been discovered in Montanaand is now being nego- 
tiated in Butte. Capitalists talk of constructing a 
large glass factory and aluminum works. 

Helena has a baking powder factory thatis owned by 
women. It is said thatthe brand made—The“ Peerless 
Baking Powder’’—is equal to the best and very popu- 
l.r with flock-masters and in hotels, ete. A. E. Shaw 
is the lady who manages this enterprise. 


The Avant Courier says that the Bozeman mine, lo- 





McKetrick to Albertson & Co., Butte, for the sum of 
$30,000. The Bozeman is a long-time producer of high- 
grade ore, and always a paying proposition. 


Work on the Parrot smelter is going on ata rapid 
rate and the new town of Gaylord will undoubtedly 
become the scene of great activity during the summer. 
The Parrot plant will probably be the largest of its 
kind in the world, and will include all the latest im- 
proved processes for ore reduction. 


A movement is on foot in Livingston to form an or- 
ganization for the encouragement of home industries, 
the establishment of manufacturing enterprises, in- 
cluding the erection of a smelting- plant and flouring- 
mill, and to induce by every legitimate method the 
rapid settlement and upbuilding of Park County asa 
whole. 


Bannack continues to forge to the front as one of the 
bonanza camps of Montana. New and remarkably rich 
discoveries are reported from there nearly every day, 
and more development work is under way and more 
outside capital is being invested there than in any 
other camp in the State, Butte alone excepted.— Dillon 
Eraminer. 


Idaho. 


Over thirty dwelling houses have recently been put 
up in Weiser. 


A State immigration convention was held in Boise on 
April 2 and was well attended. 








The Daddy mine, at Murray, is said to have netted 
its owners $50,000 during the year 1895. 


A conservative estimate places the output of con- 
centrates from the Coeur d’Alene mills at 10,000 tons 
per month. 


The Black property at Custer has become a rich 
shipper of gold bullion. The last bar shipped was 
valued at $5,000. 


The Nampa Leader is authority for the statement 
that the Florida Mountain Mining Company of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., willerect a twenty-stamp mill at Boonville 
this spring. 


The Moscow Mirror says that a genuine mining boom 
has struck Moscow and that everybody who can is lo- 
cating claims on the mountain northeast of town. 
Some valuable finds may be made. 


The rush for the Nez Perce lands is much greater 
this spring than it was immediately after the opening 
last fall. Hundreds are now going in, and itis plain 
that the land will not last long, says the Idaho County 
Free Press. 


The Last Chance mill is now treating 150 tons of ore 
per day and running to its full capacity. About one 
hundred men are working at the mine, and the product 
ranges from twenty to twenty-five tons of concen- 
trates and about ten tons of crude ore daily, all of 
which goes direct to Leadville. 


Oregon. 


The Last Chance mine has been sold to Helena and 
New York parties for $15,000. The same parties own 
the Union-Companion mine at Cornucopia, on which 
they have a twenty-stamp mill. 


The mining properties known as Don Juanand Dodo 
in the Robinsonville District have been purchased by 
the Oregon & Colorado Mining Company, of which F. 
A. Hartzell of Denver is manager. The consideration 
named is $50,000, which is a good price for a new mine. 
It is expected that a ten-stamp will be erected within 
sixty days, 


Washington. 


OThe PugetSound Glass Works is puttingin a window- 
glass plant at Seattle. It will be in operation by June l. 


Prosser has a firm hold on a brand-new wool-scour- 
ing plant. It will prove a good thing for the country 
as well as for the town. 


Clarke County prune growers are going to put up 
5,000 pounds of prunes, packed two ina box, for gratui- 
tous distribution throughout the East this season. 
The samples will be choice, and it is thought that the 
plan will give the prune industry a new impetus. 


The I. X. L. Mining Company, operating on Clugston 
Creek, near Colville, has struck a large body of iron 
ore at the end of their 150-foot tunnel and are erecting 
a fifty-foot chute and ore buildings. As soon as the 
roads are in cundition they will begin shipping ore. 


Kittitas County is the banner county of the State 
for butter making. The number of creamerfes in- 
creases every year. The quantity of butter made is 





cated at Pony, Madison County, has been sold by A. D. 





nearly ‘as much as that made in all other parts of the 
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State,and the quality is not excelled anywhere. Itis 
an industry that has brought more money into the 
county than any one of our grain products. 
burg Localizer. 


The Puyallup box fechent runs night and day 
through the fruit season to supply berry, cherry, and 
plum boxes to local growers, and the same proprietor 
is now making hand-sleds for Alaska mirers. Hun- 
dreds of these sleds have already been shipped, and 
other hundreds will follow. The industry may prove 
a bonanza. 


Charles Bishop, of Tacoma, has invented a smelter 
for fusing ordinary mineral ores for the purpose of 
separating the precious metal from the extraneous 
substances. which, he claims, will greatly lessen the 
costof production of all roasting ores, especially where 
the mines are not near large smelters. He calls his 
invention the “Mountain Smelter,” because it is small 
and can be built at the mouth of any mine, even though 
situated in the most remote mountain district. He 
says the smelter can be erected in any place to which 
the material can be carried, and at acost not to exceed 
five thousand dollars. Thesmelter will work from ten 
to twenty-five tons of ore a day, and the cost of the 
whole day’s operation of the plant will not exceed 
$2.50 or $3. With such a smelter the miner with a small 
capital can now treat his own ores and make money. 


Canadian Northwest. 
Winnipeg will soon bave a new $75,000 opera-house. 
Armstrong parties are building a large elevator in 
connection with the flour-mills. 


The Trail smelter is running full blast, treating a 
hundred tons of ore per day and giving employment to 
a large number of men. 


The War Eagle has declared another dividend of 
$25,000, or five cents per share. Within thirteen months 


this mine has paid $157.500 in dividends. bought $20,000 


Ellens- | 


worth of machinery, and paid for over 2,000 feet of tun- 
nel at a cost of about $50,000, 


Brandon will soon rejoice in a new brick hotel of 
first-class construction and accommodations. 

The Tron Horse, Enterprise and Monte Cristo min- 
eral claimsinthe Trail Creek District, have been sold 
to Daniel E. Simpson of Helena for $75,000. 


The number of mining claims recorded in the Slocan 
subdivision of West Kootenay during 1895, was 820; 
that of Ainsworth, 410; in the Nelson District, 408. 


The Bank of British North America has established | 


a branch bank in Rossland. This bank hasacapital of 
$5,000,000 and is one of the great financial houses of the 
world. 


A new map of a partof the Cariboo District on a large 
scale and showing the location of the principal mines, 
has been published by Messrs. Thompson Bros, of 
Vancouver. 


Vancouver's city council is working hard to secure a 
smelter for that city, and the Board of Trade is memo 
rializing the Dominion Government to establish nu- 
merous fish hatcheries in British Columbia. 


Victoria capitalists have bought the Daylight min- 
eral claim from ©, A. Baldwin, McFadden and partner, 
for $35,000. The new owners will push work at once, 
having contracts for driving 100 feet of tunnel in 25- 
foot sections. The Daylight has a body of ore ten to 
twelve feet wide, with an assay value of $38in goldand 
copper per ton. 


* 





One Honest Man. 


Mr. Epitor: Please inform your readers that if 
written to confidentially, I will mail in a sealed letter, 
the plan pursued by which I was permanently restored 
to health and manly vigor. after years of suffering 


from nervous weakness, lack of 
confidence, etc. 

I have noscheme toextort money from anyone whom- 
soever. I was robbed and swindled by quacks until I 
nearly lost faith in mankind, but, thank heaven, lam 
now well, vigorous and strong, and anxious to make 
this certain means of cure known toall. 

Having nothing to sell orsend C. O. D., I want no 
money. Address, Jas. A. HARRIS, Box 313, Delray, Mich 


> 


loss of vitality, 





Valuable Hints About Traveling. 


A gentleman who has journeyed by rail in nearly 
every civilized country in the world, was heard to re- 
mark recently that, in his judgment, two-thirds of the 
people in the United States did not know a good thing 
when they had it. He referred to modern railway facil 
ities as compared with the lumbering accommodations 
of old times. It is possible that his remarks may apply 
to some sections of the country, but he is certainly 

way off” so far as the people along the Chicago Great 
Western line are concerned. The great run of patron- 
age which this road enjoys shows that its magnificent 
equipments and perfect facilities are appreciated by 
the public. The Maple Leaf Route,” as it is called, is 
the one line that all discerning travelers use in going 
from St. Paul to Chicago, Kansas City, or to any inter- 
| mediate points. The service is the best and the time 

quickest. There are elegant compartment cars. fine 
day coaches, smokers, and all the luxurious appoint- 
ments which have rendered this road so popular. Al 
ways see that your tickets to the points numed read 
via the Chicago Great Western. 
°*@e 
If You Intend to Attend 

the General Conference of the M. F 

land, May Ist to 3lst inclusive. 

Plate Road? One fare 

casion has been authorized. and tickets will be on sale 

April 29th, 30th, May Ist and Ith. 1 

time-tables, ete.. address J. Y. Calahan, Gen 

Hit Adams St. Chicago, TIL. 





Church at Cleve 
why not use the Nickel 
for the round trip for that oc 


or routes. rates 


Agent 


BUY IMPROVED FARMING LANDS. 


PRICE OF WHEAT AT CHENEY: 


February, 1895, 18 cts. per bushel. 
February, 1896, 50 cts. per bushel. 


PRICE OF HAY AT CHENEY: 
February, 1895, $5 a ton. 
Pebruary, 1896, $10 to $12 a ton. 


ALL FARM PRODUCTS HAVE MORE THAN DOUBLED 
IN VALUE DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


oo] 


Over 40,000 acres of improved lands in Palouse 
and Big Bend Country listed. This is the pick 
of Eastern Washington. 
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FACTORY'108-110 WEST ELEVENTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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JUST THINK! 


the cost of producing a bushel of wheat does not exceed twenty cents. 
United States the cost ranges from thirty-five to fifty cents a bushel. 

to forty-five bushels to the acre. This section has the world’s record 
lished at World’s Fair, Chicago—of 100 bushels to the acre. 


twenty feet in depth. 


With land in the famous Palouse and Big Bend Countries at its present prices 


In other parts of the 
Yield of wheat, thirty 
‘sworn to and estab- 
Virgin soil, black loam one to 


Soil adapted to Wheat-Growing, Fruit-Raisivg, or General Parming. 


We sell IMPROVED FARMS, 
timber for domestic use. 


Price of Best Lands, 
$7 to $15 an acre. 


Country perfectly watered. 
Perfect Railroad connections. 


Enough 


Send for full particulars, 


D. F. PERCIVAL & CO., 


Bankers and Real Estate Brokers, 
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Cheney, Wash. 
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H.C.Burbank & Co. 


Manufacturers of Clothing 
108 & 110.West Eleventh St. 
New York. 
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The tourist season of 1896 bids fair to out- 
rival all its predecessors. No sooner does one 
summer vanish than successful excursion man- 
agers bend their inventive faculties to devising 
ways and means of surpassing all former efforts. 
Humanity likes to be entertained. Oncea year 
there is an hegira of pleasure and rest-seeking 
mortals to the world’s famous resorts—some of 
them finding recreation in European travel, 
while others, more sensible it would seem, seek 
health and diversion amid such inspiring en- 
vironments as are found in the White Mount- 
ains and at the numerous seaside haunts. With 
all these people comfort and convenience in 
traveling to and from their homes is a great 
desideratum. It may be set down as a truism 
that, when seeking pleasure, the average hu- 
man being fights shy of everything that ap- 
proaches discomfort. He will pay for anything 
but that. That is one thing he wishes to leave 
behind him-——-one thing he is fleeing from—one 
thing he cannot be expected to be in sympathy 
with in the least. 

Now that winter has departed and warm 
spring announces the near approach of swelter- 
ing summer, one hears much talk in social 
circles relative tothe ever recurring hot-weather 
exodus. Destination is largely a matter of 
choice, of course,—choice influenced, doubtless, 
by the attractiveness of the general menu pro- 
vided en route and at the terminus. It is 
knowledge of this weakness which has enabled 
the projectors of the ‘Seaside and White Mount- 
ain Specials” tocater to public tastes so success- 
fully. 
quirements of tourists to the famous resorts of 
the Atlantie Coast and the world-famed Mount- 
ains of New Hampshire, the Grand Trunk 
Railway system has conducted its yearly ex- 
cursions to those points in a manner that 


Thoroughly informed respecting the re- 


has advertised its special trains broadcast. 
These specials will, it isnow announced, be con- 
tinued throughout the season of 1896. A train, 
known as the “Seaside and White Mountain 
Special,’ will leave Chicago every week, begin- 
ning June 24, and run through solid to Port- 
land, the beautiful Casco Bay, and the coast of 
Maine. It will becomposed entirely of Pullman 
vestibuled composite, dining, drawing-room, 
sleeping, library and observation cars. There 
will be a vestibuled composite car which con- 
tains a baggage compartment, electric light 
apparatus, barber shop and gentleman’s bath- 
room; a vestibuled dining-car; a sleeping and 
drawing-room car remarkable for its luxurious- 
ness, comfort, convenience and beauty and hay- 
ing a ladies’ bath-room; a compartment draw- 


ing-room car containing four large drawing- | 
rooms With separate toilet annex for each suite | 


of rooms, and six full sections, and a combina- 


| ing, is not always a thing to 


tion sleeping, library, smoking and observation | 


car, the observation room being at the end of 
the rear coach. 
is said to be the finest in the world—are finished 
in mahogany, imported plush of various shades, 


and silk draperies. Thecombination furnished 


by the rich tints of the woods and fabrics used | of a steamer in’ the multitu- 


The cars in this train—which | 


| transformation scenes which 


VIA THE ST. LAWRENCE 


TO 


SEASIDE AND MOUNTAIN. 


AST is the season of our discontent; 
Now joy we in the summer-time of life. 


” 


A special feature of this magnificent train 
has only been alluded to above. It is the home 
surroundings which one will find in the com- 
partment drawing-room car. The four draw- 
ing-rooms each have two double berths and a | 
sofa. Each room has a toilet annex for the ex- 
clusive use of the occupants, and the drawing- 
rooms are so constructed that they can be used 
either singly or en suite. Another special feat- 
ure is the observation car. The windows on 
the sides and at the rear of the car reach nearly 
to the floor and afford an uninterrupted view of 
some of the most superb scenery in the world. 
There are bow windows on the sides of this car, 
also, and the decorations represent the highest 
examples in the art of wood-carving. Still an- 
other interesting particular will be found in 
the lady attendant or superintendent of this 
hotel on wheels—a lady who pays undivided at- 
tention to the wants of feminine tourists, espe- 
cially to those who may be journeying alone, or 
who may have children to care for. Ponder 
this, ye mothers who have little ones to guard 
and to entertain!—and rejoice in it, ye women 
who dread isolation, and ye creatures that 
know not the ways of the world and the knack 
of traveling without excessive worry and great 
discomfort! 

Upon leaving Chicago this elegant train will 
proceed East by way of Niagara Falls, the Thou- | 
sand Islands and St. Lawrence River, and Mont- 
real. What a world of lovely, majestic and en- 
trancing scenery do these few words suggest! | 
Time enough will be given at Niagara for all 
tourists to visit the great falls, the Sister Is- 
lands and the upper rapids, the whirlpool in 
the lower rapids, suspension bridge, and all the 
points of interest at this boundary line between 
Canada and the United States. If it be a first 
visit, the enthusiastic tourist will count his 
money well spent just for a view of this one 
famous resort; while those who may see Ni- 
agara for the second, or even a third time, will 
find that the great falls grow vaster and vaster 
with each recurring visit and that interest 
never fails them. And then the ride through | 
the Thousand Islands and the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence River! Connections will be made with 
the steamers for this trip, the end of which 
will be Montreal. It is thus seen that the 
Grand Trunk management proposes to vary 
the monotony of the tour at every vantage 
point. The change from the luxurious Pull- 


mans to the floating river palaces will be a 
welcome experience, the river ride itself prom- 
ising to be a brilliant episode in the lives of all 
Not long | 


who are so fortunate as to make it. 
ago a noted descriptive writer 
essayed a pen sketch of the 


tiful and ever picturesque St. Lawrence River. 

This river voyage will be optional with tour- 
ists; that is, they may proceed to Montreal 
aboard the steamer, or remain with the train 
and go by rail. If the river voyage be pre- 
ferred, all baggage and parcels may be left in 
charge of the Pullman employees. Indeed, 
this thoughtful supervision of the comfort, 
peace of mind and pleasure of the tourists will 
characterize the train management throughout 
the entire trip. 

Leaving Montreal, the tourists will again 
roll on their way to the ocean. Soon Gorham, 
New Hampshire, will come in sight—the main 
gateway tothe White Mountains, and here there 
will be stage connections up to the summit of 
Mount Washington. On a little farther and a 
stage may be taken for Poland Springs, anda 
train will convey one to Bar Harbor, on Mt. Des- 
ert Island, and to the lakes and seaside resorts of 
the northern coast of Maine. From any of these 
points Portland is reached quickly, and at this 
city steamer connections will be made for Cush- 
ing’s Island, Peak’s Island, Diamond,Chebeaque 
and Long Islands, Falmouth Foreside, Harps- 
well, and other lovely summer resorts in Casco 
Bay. There will also be connections at Port- 
land with Old Orchard, Kennebunkport, Ports- 
mouth in York Harbor, the Isles of Shoals, and 
the many seaside resorts on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts and the southern coast of Maine. 

The itinerary would thus seem to be com- 
plete. It includes numerous localities which 
possess great historic interest, scenic attrac- 
tions of the loveliest character, one’s choice of 
the most fashionable resorts on the Atlantic 
Coast, and a chance to stretch one’s limbs amid 
the crags and peaks or on the gentler slopes of the 
famed White Mountain Range. Patronsof this 
‘Seaside and White Mountain Special,” as the 
train will be called, will experience all the ad- 
vantages of a personally conducted tour, all the 
comforts and luxuries of a first-class modern 
hotel, and revel in a variety of scenery that is 
scarcely equaled, certainly not surpassed, on the 
American continent. 

As a matter of course, the capacity of this 
train will be limited and early application 
should be made for accommodations. Indica- 
tions now point to a great summer exodus to 
Eastern resorts, and there are certain signs 
that the season will begin early. For many 
reasons it is always advisable to arrange for 
one’s traveling accommodations at the earliest 
date possible. Aside from the fact that better 


| accommodations may thus be secured, is the 


other, and to our mind more important, consid- 
eration of leisurely action in making all the 
necessary arrangements for a contemplated 
tour. Complete information on all these par- 
ticulars, however, will be furnished promptly 
upon request by Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent E. H. 
Hughes, 103 South Clark Street, Chicago, or by 
Mr. W. R. Jaffray, traveling passenger agent 
of the Grand Trunk Railway system, 120 Endi- 
cott Areade, St. Paul. 





beauty spots in and along this 
romantic river. The attempt 
was a failure, as all such ef- 
forts must be. To describe a 
ball—a costume—or even the 
mimic landscape of a paint- 


be done easily, but itis child’s 
play in comparison with the 
task of setting forth in black 
and white the marvelous 





one witnesses from the deck 


presents an ideal picture of comfort and luxury. | dinousowindings of the-beau- lee 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 





NORTHERN PACIFIC REORGANIZATION. 


New York, Philadelphia, and Berlin, April 4th, 1896. 


Holders of two-thirds in amount of the undermentioned bonds, certificates and notes, having, in person or through 
their representatives, already accepted the plan and agreement of reorganization dated March 16th, 1896, all 


holders of outstanding 


Northern Pacific R. R. Company’s General Second Mortgage Bonds, 
General Third Mortgage Bonds, Dividend Certificates, 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, Collateral Trust Notes, 


Preferred Stock, Common Stock, and Northwest Equipment Stock, 
and Trust Company’s Receipts for the above described bonds, 


are hereby notified to deposit their holdings with any one of the undersigned on or before Thursday, APRIL 23d, 1896, receiving suitable certifi- 


cates of deposit therefor. 


Deposits after that date, if accepted at all, will be subject to such terms and conditions as may be imposed by the Managers. 
Holders of certificates heretofore issued by the Mercantile Trust Company of New York for Bonds deposited under the Bondholders’ Agree- 
ment of February, 19, 1894, not already stamped by us as assenting to the plan and agreement of March 16, 1896, are hereby notified to present 


their certificates at one of our offices on or before Thursday, APRIL 23d, 1896, in order that we may stamp their approval thereon. 


The Managers 


have the right, which at any time hereafter, in their discretion, they may exercise, to exclude absolutely from the plan any holders of such re- 
ceipts who shall not conform to the requirement to present their receipts for stamping, as expressly assenting to the plan and agreement. 
The cash payments in respect of stock will be payable upon dates hereafter to be announced. 


Security-holders are invited to obtain from us copies of the plan and agreement, as all depositors are bound thereby. 


importance to security-holders are therein set forth. 
Any further information connected with the reorganization, desired by security-holders, will be furnished on application at any of our offices. 


J.P. MORGAN & CO., 23 Wall Street, New York. 
DREXEL & CO., Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


DEUTSCHE BANE, Berlin, and its branches in London, Frankfort-on-Main, Bremen, Hamburg, and Munich. 


Many features of muck 





BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


Capital, - $600,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 


% Do not make any Investments % 
R Until you have called on the a 


| 
| 
| 


Nat’! Investment Company 


and investigated their 
TAX CERTIFICATE BONDS. 


These Bonds bear a good rate of interest and are the 
best secured of any investment ever offered 
in this country. 


NATIONAL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Rooms 45 to 48 


Nat’! German-American Bank Bld’g, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


$200,000. 
WM. DAWSON, - - President. 
R. A. SMITH, - Vice President. 
WM. DAWSON, Jr., - Cashier. 
R. L. MILLER, - ~ Ass’t Cashier. | 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


Capital and Undivided Profits, - - $1,000,000. 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 


8S. T. Hauser, Pres. E. D. EpGerTon, Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Gro. F. me Cashier. Gro. H. H1ux, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: T. Hauser, E. D. Ed whan Sooege F- 
Cope, Wm. E ‘Cullen, J. B. Sanford, eo. K. Cole, E. W. 
Repstia. Henry Klein, J. O. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James 

'albo 

Accounts of Individuals, Merchants, Banks and 
other corporations solicited. 


| Established 1870, 


| 
| 





DIRECTORS: 
JOHN RICHARDSON, JamMES Hi. WEED, 
Joun McOULLOCH, A. A. DOOLITTLE, 
HERMAN SEGNITZ, WILLIAM G. WHITE, 


RosBert L. WARE. 





Incorporated 1890. 
JOHN BOLAND, President. 


The Mooney & Boland Agency 


SPECIAL DETECTIVE SERVICE. 


Long Distance Telephone Connections. 


Wo. J. SUTHERLAND, General Manzger Western | 


Division, Security Building, Chicago. 


Rosert J. Ferns, General Manager Eastern Division, | 
132 Broadway, N. Y. 


Minneapolis Office: 


427 Guaranty Loan Building. E. FORTWANGLER, 
Telephone 919. Manager. 


National German-American Bank, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - 


Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 


$1,000,000. 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HuUMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKE, 
J. H. ALLEN, P. H. Kewry, J. H. WEep, 
J. W. Lusk, O. P. LANPHER, Jos. Lockey. 





MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 


|*<o<. o-oo 


Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., St. PAUL, MINN. 








It afflicted with 


Sore EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS PTEWATER 


"ADJUSTABLE You ought to have one. Easily prea 
to any vehicle. Best material. Three 
POLES as ht, medium and heav Does not 
* require blacksmith to repair. A 1 dealers, or 

SPRI3 \GER BROS. MFG. CO., Edwardsville Ill 
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WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & C0. 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS 


and Manufacturers of 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


OVERALLS 
and 
Lumbermen’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN, 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Dealers Ih 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Report. 


‘BID [00M “SaIH 
DEER SKINS, ETC. 





409 8. E. Maia St, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 
Liow to trap. When to trap. 12 page phamplet sent free 
Mention this magazine. 


ALL PAPER. Wholesale Prices. 


Send seven cents postage for samples and 





aistrustions HOW TO PAPER. Agents Wanted. 


Mention this magazine. 


A. H. RANNEY, 


No. 16 Fourth St. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





MINNEAPOLIS HORSE BOOTS. Patenten. 
M. L. BURKHARDT, Manufacturer, 
122 S. 5th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEHAHA 
QUARTER 
BOOT 
Sent by mail, 
prepaid, at 
$3 per pair. 
Perfect fit. 
No chafe. 
Solid oak. 
Send for 
Catalogue No. 3. 





REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


IH’ you want a wheel that is ‘Rigid as 


a Rock,’ and 


THE NORTHERN 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. 


Hydraulic Press Brick: "4, But. Gray 


Brown and Mottled. 


Sand Mould. Brick: Red and Buff Colors, 


Urnamental and Enameled. 
Common and Sewer Brick. 
Send for new samples, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Mortar Color, Mineral Wool, 
Flue Linings, Chimney Tops. 


No. ro Third Street North, Minneapolis. 
164 East Third Street, St. Paul. 
402 Burrows Building, Duluth 
WORKS: 
Menomonie, Wis. 


WHITE ENAMELED BATH TUBS. 


Granitic Laundry Trays, Sinks, Floor Tiles 
for Bath Rooms, etc. 











MANUFACTUKED BY 


Minneapolis Paving and Manufacturing Co. 


Office, 429 6th Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
Send for illustrated price list. 


REPAIRING and REBUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Mfg. Co., 


Makers of the 
“\ATinona” Bicycle, 
WINONA, MINN. 





Northwestem Pearl Butio (0, 


Manufacturers of 


Pearl Buttons. 


Four-hole Buttons for the Shirt and 
Underwear trade a specialty. 


213 N. Lindale Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




























one that will be the 


envy of all your friends, buy 
“THE FOWLER,” 


The most highly finished wheel in the world. ‘The frame tells the name.” 


LINK-BELT SUPPLY CO., Northwestern Agents, 
418-420 Third St. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 


Write for agency. We also handle the renowned RECORD and EMPEROR wheels 


50 50 
Fifty Styles of Machines, 


Manufactured for the trade 
of the great Northwest 
at Winona, Minn., 


Including Portable and Stationary Flax Brakes, 
Diamond Feed Mills, Osage Feed Mills, Horse 
Powers, Wood Sawing Machines, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Cutters, Steam Hay Presses, Full circle, 
all-steel Hay Presses, Speeding Jacks, etc. 


Buy the best. near home, and get LOW PRICES and 
CHEAP FREIGHT. 
Send for Catalogue No.50 and special discount sheet 


WINONA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WINONA, MINN, 
5° |) 





JHE MILBRAOT ROLLING SHELF LADDERS ARE THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. oo 
THe NEATEST 
AN 











EASIEST RUNNING, 
AND ARE NOISELESS. 


They are made to fit all 
kinds of shelving, and are 
shipped ready to hang 
on track. 


4,000 are now in use in 
all the principal cities 
in the United States 
and Canada. 

Besides Ladders that 
hang on track fastened 
to shelving, we also 
make THE BEST AND BY 

FAR THE CHEAPEST 
TROLLEY LADDER 

IN THE WORLD. 












































Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay. 

For CATALOGUE and 
Price List, address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO., 











ST. PAUL, MINN. 








We Want Every Dealer to Sell the 





MANUPACTURED BY 


MINNEAPOLIS SHADE ROLLER Co- 
Minpeapolis, Minn. 


We guarantee our one inch to be the BEST and 
STRONGEST roller in the market. 
Dealers, write for prices. 








<==r= A Time Saver—A Money Maker. 
=== Lightning Ink Reducer & Dryer 
for Mimeegraphs and Printers. 
WARRANTED to make the 
stiffest ink, of any color, 
work the coldest morning 
without fire and without affecting the color, and dry 
quick. RAILROAD OFFICEs usi ng the mimeograph or 
other duplicating devices will find INKoLEUM indis- 
pensable for thinning ink, cleaning stencils, slabs or 
poutens. a7 it once and on will always use it. Price 

50c. nt express anywhere. 
ints ELECTRINE Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, ——— ~~~ GRIGGS, COOPER & C0., 


Importers and | WARNER & | Importers 
SCHURMEIER, ® aa “ 


Wholesale Druggists, Wholesale 
WA7 rrolesale 
viute Otis, suumoare oz |DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. (+POCEPS. 
ST. PAUL, | Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 242—252 East Third Street, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SIBLEY St., Cor. 6rH. | ST. PAUL, . MINNESOTA | ST. PAUL, , ° MINNESOTA. 


‘FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 











| 4 
OHIO COAL C0., by | 
| Manufacturers ~ 
p " | and Jobbers of 
oe G4 | Fairbanks Stand- 
| ard Scales, 
and | Fairbanks-Morse 
Sor L | Gas and Gasoline _ 
| Engines, - 
| Fairvanks High 


COAL. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


{ DULUTH, 


Grade Duplex and Compound 
Steam Pumps, 
| Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Wind- 
| mills, 
| Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc. 


- 


i = 
y PATTE 51 “OF 
\SG008 

So » 


Docks: WEST SUPERIOR, Peay 
1 ASHLAND. vas \. rw Railway Supplies and Specialties, 
GENERAL OFWIOR: “mR Jhz\ Village and City Waterworks, and 
’ f NS / Pz Railway Water Supply Stations, 
Pioneer Press Building, an ye / 58) a specialty. 
| j we) ~ i 
St. PAUL, MINN. ca *\} Sele | ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
eheon “wt \\sce | 
H. D. MATHEWS, - Pres. & Treas. Py) me [iER! |e 
R.C. BROWN, - - - Vice Pres. Mam STEEL BEAMS 
J.WHARRY, - - - Secretary Bas | 


IN STOCK. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND OTHER 


The Northwestern 
Lime Company, 


_ 


7 | . \ . 


iis 
ei, 
! 
_ eal Uy! 
=a | 
ia 1a oat 


Pa 
# 


H 
WORKS OF THE 8ST PAUL FOUNDRY COMPANY, NEAR COMO AVENUE. 8T. PAUL, MINN. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


TRON WORK. 
‘St.Paul Foundry Co., 


St.Paul Minn. 

















‘eA ANA, Y PROPRIETORS OF 


Lime, Cement, a_i Sy if 
° { ‘od = = do § < A: 
Plaster, Hair, etc. Pe) BT. 
108 East Fourth Street, ‘PRES hh f rae, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ’ RR i 4 
SUB eon amen ie ie i / 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and dren WM " f J) 
Minnesota Transfer. ii aes IP f | Sm hy 
Manufacturers of 
C. GOTZIAN & CO., 
Boots and Shoes, munerseronses 
Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. - 
Bootsand Shoes, = 
GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES, 
| Well-Boring and Drilling Machinery, 
| MINNESOTA SHOE CO. 
| Traction, Portable and Stationary Engines. 
Large lines of Rhode Island, Woonsocket and | Factory: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. P . . p 
Goodyear Glove Rubbers in stock. Fine Shoes | SALESROOMS AND OFFICES : Minneapolis Gasoline Bngine C0., 
242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST, PAUL, MINN. | 705 Hennepin Avenue, - MINNEAPOLIS, MIAN. 


RY NN omy | oe ~~ iN" j ; 
; i 2 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
| Guo. W. FREEMAN, Pres’t. 
FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., a Paut H. Gorzian, Sec. & Treas. 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Electric Lighting and Irrigating Plants Complete, 
Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
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THE SILENCE THAT FOLLOWED. 

A story comes from the West Coast to the effect that 
a meeting of the Washington lumbermen was held the 
other day at Tacoma. After the crowd had all as- 
sembled in the convention hall and it was time for the 
gathering to come to order, Frank B. Cole moved that 
Emory Siwash White be made chairman of the meet- 
ing. a motion which was unanimously agreed to by all 
Emory took the chair with all the dignity of 
a Thomas B. Reed, and the ball opened up. Motions 
came thick and fast. Everybody tried to talk at once, 
Beckman and Cole not being the quietest people at the 


present. 


meeting, until finally there was such a hubbub that 
some old-timer who was not accustomed to such things 
remarked, so as to be heard, that “he thought it was 
time to put a stop to such boy's play.” 

“D— it! maybe you think because my hair is white 
that I'ma kid and can't keep order,” 
as he jumped upon the speaker's table, grabbed his 
sso effectively 
that he soon gotit. Cole, Beckman and a few others 
silently withdrew from the gathering, and Chairman 
Emory Siwash White had no more trouble after that.— 
Miss. Valley Lumberman 


shouted Emory 


chair and began pounding for silence 


HIS SISTER IS STILL SINGLE. 


Little Herbert -“That’'s nothing!” 
Mr. Zinn—*What's nothing?” 
Little Herbert—That trick. 
cane in his mouth before he was a year old.” 


HE WASN'T AN INTERPRETER, 

A good story was told lately of Commodore March, 
of March's Point, Fidalgo Island, whose ready witis 
well-known to the habitues of the Hotel Butler and, 
indeed, all over the Sound. The commodore wascalled 
as a witness in the Point Roberts dispute between the 
cannery men and the Indians, and the lawyer on the 
other side, with a “what-can-you-know-about-it” air, 
put the question to him: 

‘How long have you been in this part of thecountry, 
Mr. March?” 

Mr. March has a pretty chin, and he shaves his white 
whiskers to either side of it to show it off. When the 
question was so suddenly put, he softly caressed the 
pretty chin and slowly and meditatively said, as to 
himself: 

“Forty, forty-five, fifty,” 
“Fifty-five years.” 

“Fifty-five years!" said the lawyer, and then, asif 
he were addressing Christopher Columbus, asked: 

“And what did you discover, Mr. March?” 

“A dark-visaged savage.” 

“Dark-visaged savage, eh? Yes; 
say to him?” 

‘I said it was a fine day.” 

“Fine day? Yes; and what did he say to you?” 

Mr. March rattled off a whole yarn in Chinook, and 
kept on, to the mirth of the whole court-room, until 
peremptorily cut off by the gavel of the judge. 

“I asked you what reply the savage made to you, Mr. 


and at length answered, 


and what did you 





I taught my dog Wiggles to carry a 


March. Please answer the question,” said the irate 
cross-examiner. 

“T was answering.” 

“Tell us what the savage said.” 

“That was what he said.” 

“Then tell it to us in English.” 

“Not unless I am commissioned by the court to act 
as interpreter, and paid the customary fee.” 

The lawyer thought for a moment, looked at the 


| 


| 


judge, who could not resist a smile, and said severely, | 


“Mr. March, you may stand down.”’— 
Post-Intelligencer. 


SANDER’S CHARITY CONCERT. 


Seattle (Wash.) | 


Thomas Sanders, the Chauncy Depew of Woodin- 
ville, the Pooh Bah of Bryant, Jabberwock of the Fre- 


mont Hoo-Hoo, and an all-around good fellow, loves 
nothing better than a joke. and if there were no “en- 
tangling alliances,” as they say at the Diplomatic 
Club, he would sit up nights swapping jokes with 
Frank B. Cole, the hairless humorist of the West Coast 
Lumberman, whose head is surfaced four sides. Mr. 
Sanders’ repartee has gained for him fame in Seattle, 
Tacoma and Woodinville. 


When Sanders can’t play a joke on J. H. Perkins or | 


J. E. Fox, or hasn't time to drop a postal to Cole, he 
selects himself as a subject. It is related that, sev- 
eral months ago, he ran across a blind organ-grinder 
on Front Street, whose dilapidated appearance and 
woe-begone air arrested his attention. He watched 
the old fellow for a little while. 
watched him the sorrier he felt forhim. Finally—like 
the warm-hearted man that he is—he stepped up to 
the blind man and said: 

“Here, unele; you rest yourself 
and I'll see if I can't fill your 
pockets.” 

Thereupon he took the hand- 
organ and tuned itup. It wasn’t 
much of an organ, as organs go. 
It had been a brand-new, nicely- 
varnished vehicle of harmony 
when Napoleon had his select tea 
party at Waterloo, but now it 
had rheumatism, teredoes, cricks, 
water-brush, lumbago, and all 
other ills incident to exposure and 
old age, and it could only wheeze 
“Swim Out, O’Grady,” at stated 
intervals. Many a night had Wag- 
ner turned over in his grave when 
the old organ struck up. But 
Sanders didn’t care particularly; 
he didn’t expect a Theodore 
Thomas concert from a hand- 
organ. He turned the crank and 
“Swim Out, O’Grady,” floated dis- 
cordantly around Pioneer Square 
and pierced the fog as a snub- 
nosed tug cleaves the wet and 
clammy water at high tide. 

Traffic stopped suddenly, and a 
solitary policeman with a dark 
frown and light overcoat, whose 
breath came in short pants, came 
on arun to the scene of disturb- 
ance. Sand ¢s saw the gathering 
crowd, said nothing, but revers- 
ed the crank and “Swim Out, 
O’Grady,”” somewhat disfigured, 
but still in evidence, came out of 
the organ like a cyclone in Kansas. 
When the crowd grew dense and 
the tumult deafening, Sanders stopped. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “this poor manis blind. Iam 
sorry for him just$l. How much are you sorry?” 

In a few seconds the old organ-grinder’s hat was full 
of silver. When the collection was taken up Sanders 
slipped quietly up the street. The organ-grinder was 
the happiest man in town. It was one of Sanders’ 
jokes, and he probably enjoyed it more than anything 
he has done since.—Pactfic Lumber Trade Journal. 

We 
KNEW WHEN HE HAD ENOUGG. 

Dictrict Attorney Purcell defended a couple of fel- 
lows, accused of horse stealing, in the district court of 
Choteau County four years or soago. They deserved 
somewhere in the neighborhood of ten years apiece, 
but they got off with a sentence of three. After the 
sentence had been pronounced, the toughest of the 
pair, believing that the sentence could not be revised 
after it had left the lips of the court, addressed him- 
self to the judge as follows: 

“I just want tosay, Judge DuBose, that when I get 
out you will be the first man I'll come here to kill.” 

“If that is the case,” said Judge DuBose, who was 
then on the bench, “I'll make it ten years; then you 
won't trouble ine quite so soon.”” Turning to the other 
prisoner the judge added: “Is there something you 
would like to say?” 

“Not a blessed word!” replied the other. The man 
who had nothing to say is now out of prison; his part- 


ner is still behind the bars, and is likely to > pees 
there for some time.—Helena ( Mont.) Independe 


The longer he | 





A Solid 
Oak 


Sole- 
Leather 


Rocker, 


Price, 
$1.85. 


This price is 
conditional on 
the money com- 
ing with the order, and that you mention this 
magazine. 

THE CHAIR IS WORTH 83.50, 
but to test the value of this magazine as an 
advertising medium, we make this offer for this 
issue only. 

Add 15c for cost of packing. 





6th Street, 
Cor. Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


SMITH & FARWELL C0. 


Complete Household Furnishers. 








Pure 


CHOICE, OLD," 


Good | 


Wines 


and 


LIQUORS 


direct from the producing 
districts of the world, 


Our cellars are stocked 
with delicious Wines, Liq- 
uors, Brandies, Liqueurs and 
fine old Whiskies, Can't we 
transfer some of them to your 
cellar? 


GEO. BENZ & SONS, 
Wholesalers. 


aged 
Send for Price List. 


ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





ALBERT FIscHER. President. 
RupDOLPH FiscHer, Vice-President 
J. HAMMER, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL RUBBER CO., 


Rubber Boots and Shoes, 
Mackintoshes, 
Rubber and Oil Clothing, 
Belting, Hose and Packing. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Northwestern Agents 


American Rubber Co. and 
Para Rubber Shoe Co., 
of BOSTON. 
372 & 374 Robert St. 


190 & 192 East Third 8t., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Your Health 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
WAREHOUSE: 


JAMESON, HEVENER & C0.. 


Wholesale 
SEED MERCHANTS. 


Northwestern Agents for 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


State Agents for 


Griswold Bros.’ Bale Ties. 


Write us for prices. 


181, 183 & 185 East Sixth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





SANITARY PLUMBING in Your Home. 
We make a specialty of Hygienic 
Plumbing, employing only ‘‘Up 
to date” workmen and first-class 
materials. The FINEST LINE of 
Plumbing Goods, Gas, Electric, 
and Combination Fixtures in the 
Northwest. Porcelain Tubs, Cut 
and Colored Glass Globes, at pricee 
as low as their quality is high. 


M. J. O'Neil, eee, 


60 East Sixth Street. 
Telephone 382. 





L. EISENMENGER MEAT CO., 


Meats, Game, 
Poultry, Lard, etc. 


Hotel trade a specialty. We supply 
Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
hotels along the railroad. Our tradeex 
tends generally throughout the North 
west. Ask for prices. 











ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GIFFORD MERCANTILE AGENCY 


\eXor* 


Law, Collections, 
and . 


Mercantile Reports. 


Organized for the protection of trade and the collection 
of debts, throughout the United States and Canada, 


REPORTING DEPARTMENT. 


Members of this agency furnished with the commer- 
cial rating of merchants and private individuals. 
Latest detailed mercantile reports always on file. 

COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 

No membership charged for the facilities of our col- 
lection department. Commission only. No collection, 
no pay. All kinds of debts taken. Jobbing accounts 
aspecialty. Write for terms, references, etc. 


St. PAuL OFFICES: 


511-12-13 Washburn Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES: 





605-6 Temple Court. | 


DESIGNERS 


ILLUSTRATORS. 
ST.PAUL. 


We make a specialty 


of 





T. L. BLOOD & 00., 


Manufacturers of 


*“Gowae PAINTS, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


Painters’ Materials. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 


MINN, 


2094 & 296 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn 





GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., WHOLESALE GROCERS, 8ST. PAUL. 


J.D. HESS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


One of the oldest and most reliable 


Schools of 
BUSINESS and SHORTHAND 
in the Northwest. Send for catalogue 


D. 8. COFFEY, Principal. 
802-804 Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN 


Kodaks, 
Cameras, 


Photo 
Supplies. 


Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 
trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- 
signed for travelers’ uses. 

Everybody who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket 
Kodak; price, $5.00, 

We make a specialty of DEVELOPING and PRINTING 
NEGATIVES. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue and 
price list 

Headquarters for all kinds of Spectacles and Eye- 
glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 


of repair work. 
E. B, MEYROWITZ, 
Manufacturing Optician, 





Rati ian 


Nias “ 


JIJustrated Catalogues | 338 st. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE YAKIMA RIVER, FROM WHICH THE WATER FOR THE SUNNYSIDE CANAL IS TAKEN, 


RRIGATED LANDS ** "Sr ze= = 
of the fertile and beautiful “SUN N YSIDE COUNTRY” 
YAKIMA VALLEY * tte New State of Washington. 


The Yakima Investment Co. has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,c00-acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __ The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions _ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
or the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
Jf the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
sarden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

. 1 All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—fnine on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; —s 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit,vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enou h.-vaicy soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; ; M __ Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming : by Irrig ation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample ~ es * 
water for all crops. P.ices range from $45 to 865 anacre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. e 
second pees is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good we will pay for the land. The ope | _—— to 

state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 6 


sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a hig 
For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


WALTER N. GRANGER, Manager, C. H. PRESCOTT, President, 
ZILLAH, WASH. TACOMA, WASH. 
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NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seckers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. Some of 
these lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-ratsing 
and dairying. The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature ts the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 















ani Lands will Never be Lower. 


’ The tide of immigration is now turned toward ‘ 
Northern Minnesota. Lands are certain to com- 
mand higher prices, and intending settlers or 

% investors would save money by making their 
selections now. { 





Aa. — 
("J M. ELDER, Brainerd, Mien, | 


' N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 


{ Has 20,000 Acres OF IMPROVED. Farms } 
; from $3 to $5 per acre. ( 


=> te ao eV 





| * The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. — 


" Offers for sale a large amount of good land in} 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 

(and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay- } 

\ ment. For maps and information address 


{ w. Tl. Parers, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. | 
{2 _ —_ 


=) 





Dy ( inal 4 
¥ CHEAP HOMES. " ( 
u I have a large tract of WiLp or UNIMPROVED 


HARDWOOD LANDS at $5.00 per acre; railroad and 
other lands especially adapted to dairying pur- 
poses, and also IMPROVED FARMS at moderate 


|, prices. { 
Henry J. Ratu, Clerk of Court, Pine Co., 
\\, Pine City, Minn. { 
2. — 


_* 


{~~ FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES i 





6 
CHOICE NORTHERN PaciFic LANDS } 
IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 


Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per 
, acre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved, } 


i write me. 
t| F. P. McQUILLIN, A1TKIN, MINN, f 
= a 


- <+~<=xX 
250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS y 
at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms, 
Lands —- rich and convenient to railroad in 
Vestern Morrison County. 
Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pacific Py. Lands. 


go Oy 
" CHEAP HOMES. fie, 


Have large tracts of Wild Lands in sizes to suit 
purchaser at from $2 to $8 per acre, also a large list 
of Improved Farms at from $10 to $15 per acre, in 
Hubbard County. Farm Loans negotiated, and 


te Taxes paid for non-residents. { Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R. Co. Write for information. | 

\\ Write for information, W. J. SULLIVAN 

ie E. C. LINCOLN, Husparp, MINNESOTA, 4 oo Me Sei ie ics 

Jos Py ais sili ae: os NVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. er 

ae a JC} ———— ~. 

»* REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. *, .| _ !MPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS 

6 FOR SALE OR RENT 4, in Polk and Beltrami Counties, ; 
FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES $5 to $15 per acre | 


Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- Nearest point to the Red Lake Reservation, to open 


proved. Also best business and residence soon. Have you money to loan on first-class im- 
peroperty ry A oe Crookston. x proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. 
eferences: First National Bank. ) BENN Ss <ET avs F 
\ E.M.WALSH, - - OROOKSTON, MINN.  ¥( ‘ ——— : ag Sep ge ‘_o, f 
2g Ye) OSSTON, POLK Co., MINN, 


a rw tN’ 
—_— “AV 





a 
(a 2) eo . a 
P A SNAP IN LAND. P 1,000,000 Acres of Land ~ * 
1,700 acres of hardwood Timber Land, between For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Fergus and Perham. for sale at $2.50 per acre. Will 
Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 


make twenty-one farms over eighty acres each: 
, and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE, 
{ 


a « 


wy 


every one with beautiful lake frontage. 
f Address, y 


No exchanges wanted at this price. 
) CHARLES J. Wriacut, - Fergus Falls, Minn. }, HOPEWELL CLARKE, Lard Com’r, St. P.& DR. R., 
C St. Paul, Minn. a 


_ os A 2. =~ 8 


NC cana Dg geo "Og 
" ALL KINDS OF LAND p KLUZAK & FURMAN, K 
" (Gudioeig ia Nathan Mieuaaagneneatten. ‘has Local Correspondents, 


are the men you should write to or call upon for 

information. Address any one of them and you ‘ Land Department St. P. & D.R R. " 
will receive a prompt reply. " BEROUN, PINE COUNTY, MINN. rs 

Ge». = i oe 2G 


EE ae + . ~ TON | 
& “* a CHEAP HOMES. om 
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yas WHO WATOH THE TREND N. P.R.R. Lands in Hubbard, Becker and Wadena | 


f events closely d t sita ' counties at from $2.00 to $5.00 per acre. Terms: one- ¢ 
‘ _ sely do not hesitate to predict grea sixth down, balance on five years'time at 6 per cent 


prosperity for Northern Minnesota in 1896. They interest. Improved farms and meadow lands on 
argue that the big crop of '%, and growing national ‘ — terms. ~¥ water, ages asses, good soil, ' 
prosperity, are sure to create a wonderfully in- gee be gaye be rot. Particulars cheerfully 4 
urnished. Address, SHELL PRAIRIE BANK, } 
creased demand for farm lands. tras Park Rapids, Hubbard Co., Minn. Par 
MM ee ere IS] 
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ans ENGRAVER 


OFFICE: ROOM 3 
Bu OU OPERA House } 


z AS ae re a aH 
2 Lienert 


PRINTING and ENGRAVING. 


For anything in the way of PRINTING yoa will find 
it to your interest to send tous foran ESTIMATE. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or you do not have to accept 
the work. ENGRAVING: Send for an engraved Call 
ing or Business Cards. We engrave plate with name 
only and print 100 best cards for $1.50. For Wedding 
Invitations, write for ~~ a and prices. Stationery 
stamped and illuminated. Monograms, Crests and 

























ADLAKE, 


SBICY CLES 


Steel Dies engraved. WEDELSTAEDT & CARMAN, 
37 East 5th St., St. PAUL, MINN. 





Popular Prices. 


(The Wheel of High Degree.) 


TEMPLE SCORCHEER, 


(The prettiest wheel that runs.) 


GENDEON, 


(Most rigid frame and truest bearings.) 


KENWOOD, 


(Sold all over the United States at $100. Our price, $85 ) 


RELIANCE, 





CASH DISCOUNTS. 














E. M. HALLOWELL COMPANY, 


499-511 Minnesota Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(A strictly High Grade wheel, $75.) 


SUPERB, 


(Seamless tubing and tool steel bearings, $65.) 


(For boys and girls, $0 and $50.) 
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ing a pelican feeding three 
young. Another delightful 
little specimen is in the shape 
of a guitar, with enameled 
blue and yellow stripes; an- 
other is tulip-shaped, with 
enamel leaves; still another is 
in the shape of an urn of gold 





Miss Alice Roths- 
not money, but flowers. 


\ PASSION FOR FLOWERS. 
child has a passion for 
Her collection of roses alone is said to be worth 
R50,000, ‘ 


How THE WorLD Moves. A woman has been 
elected secretary of the Utah State Senate and 
another woman has announced her candidacy 
for the governorship of Wyoming. 


SHE HAS NO FEAR OF OPALs..- Edna Wallace 
Hopper is one woman who has no superstitious 
fear of opals. She wears several lovely rings in 
which these stones are set combined with dia- 
monds, 


THe Truru Anout Suicipes.— It is said that 
fewer women commit suicide than men. This 
is because woman makes less protest against 
her circumstances of life, has more endurance 
under its calamities, and is more resigned. 


OnjeCT IS THE SAME.--The attempt of Eu- 
ropean ladies to form a league of native girls 
for the suppression of foot-binding in China has 
fallen through. One native girl is said to have 
put the case thus: ‘We squeezy foot, you 
squeezy Waist! Same object both— get husband.” 


\ NATIONAL FEMININE Recorb.--The Boze- 
man (Mont.) Corie: says the record of the wo- 
men in the United States is one to be proud of. 
Two-thirds of the church members are women, 
and of the criminal class but one-thirteenth are 
to be found among the gentler sex, the bulk of 
these, even, having been driven to crime by 
the neglect and abuse of men. 


NOVEL CALIFORNIA ENTERPRISE. One wo- 
man, Miss Bessie Marsh, of South Pasadena, 
California, has found a profitable occupation 
for herself by making candied flowers after the 
French method, which she has studied care- 
fully. She raises large quantities of violets for 
this purpose. The price received for her dainty 
confeetions is $2.50 per pound. 


Umatilla 
Oregon, has 6.963 males and 5,598 fe- 


WomMEN WANTED IN OREGON. 
County, 
males. In other words, if every male had to 
select a companion there would be nearly 1,000 
who would tind themselves unsupplied. This 
admits of the appearance of a goodly number of 
the surplus females of the East as soon as the 
news has time to reach them. There isa short- 
age of thirteen percent of females which should 
and must not be allowed, says the Hust Ore- 
gonian, as the supply to meet the deficiency is 
more than ample in the East. 


A VANDERBILT Hospy.--The chief hobby of 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt is the collection of 
old and curious watches. 
curious specimens, notably a watch represent- 


She possesses many 





enamel, with gold filigree 
flowers. Very charming is another watch in 
Mrs. Vanderbilt’s collection—an Egyptian harp 
in form: still another is surmounted by a crown 
made of rose diamonds. 


RATHER Drastic. Referring to the fact that 
Amelie Rives Chanler is now a princess, she 
having married Prince Troubtzkoy, a Russian 
nobleman, the Great Falls (Mont.) Leader says: 
“Now if the Princess Troubtzkoy will remove 
the last vestige of her writings to her new home, 
we will be willing to let the prince off with a 
reprimand. The ‘Quick and the Dead’ will 
find congenial company on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” 


THEIR DARNING CLUB. New Hampshire wo- 
men have organized a darning club. Ona cer- 
tain day of each week the members wend their 
way to the home of the hostess for the occasion 
and take their darning withthem. They work 
together around a large table on which each has 
piled the articles she has brought. Stockings 
are most in evidence, but all sorts of garments 
modestly appear before the session isover. Some 
one reads aloud, conversation has an occasional 
inning, and at 5 o’clock the club members go 
proudly home, refreshed and with the week’s 
darning thoroughly and pleasantly done. 


AFTERNOON Rests... The woman who rests 
every day is the woman who keeps young and 
fresh. If she is a woman of leisure, she may 
indulge in an afternoon nap, after which she 
will rival her daughter in usefulness. If she is 
a busy housewife, she should snatch at least 
half an hour a day for lying still in a darkened 
room. If she is a business woman, she must 
break into the afternoon with the only sort of 
rest she can command sitting still for ten or 
fifteen minutes, with eyes closed, thoughts ban- 
ished and muscles relaxed. ‘‘Which advice,” 
some old bachelor remarks, ‘‘not one woman in 
five hundred would think of doing, nor could not 
if she would.”’ 


\ MonTANA WoMAN’S ENTERPRISE.— <A. E. 
Shaw, a lady who went to Helena, Mont., some 
fifteen years ago, is now the head of a baking 
powder factory in thatcity. It was established 
two years ago and is owned entirely by women. 
The product of this factory—the ‘Peerless 
Baking Powder’’--is said to be made of the 
purest materials, including cream tarter which 
tests over ninety-nine per cent purity, and the 
choicest bi-carbonate of soda. Indeed, there 
are those who claim that the ‘‘Peerless’’ brand 
it is admittedly the equal—to any 
of the so-called standard brands. As it isa wo- 
man’s enterprise, every woman in Montana 
will, of course, take pride in using the powder 
and in insisting that her particular grocer shall 
keep it in his regular stock. 


is superior 





From Birth 


to death man is but organ- 
ized dust supported by the en- 
ergies of fuel-foods, of which 
(barring its bad taste) Cod- 
liver Oil is, by all odds, the 
best.” So says a famous 
English physician. 

In Scott’s Emulsion, the 
bad taste of the Cod-liver Oil 
is completely overcome, mak- 
ing it the perfect food and 
remedy in consumption, an- 
emia, and all forms of wasting 
complaints. It digests and 
agrees where other foods repel. 

o other emulsion is “the 
same,” none“ just as good.” 


y 50. and $1.00 at all druggists. 


The WALL PAPER Season of 1896 


L ATEST STYL ES. 








Has now commenced. 


The styles of de- 
signs, also the color- 
ings for this sea- 


: tat son, are much in 
1 1-M: advance of any here- 
DESIGNER tofore produced on 


AND citer — paper. 


DECORATOR 


The most 
select designs and 
the richest color 
effects in PAPER 
HANGINGS can be 
had at the old estab- 
lished firm of 


J. A. CANNER, 
Designer & Decorator, 


es 
Of 


SAT? 


an 


who is now located 
at 


30 E. 6TH 8T., 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


. * * * 


SS 





“UP TO DATE.” 
Our prices range from 3 cents to 
$5.00 per single roll. 
We decorate private residences, stores, banks, and 
buildings of every description. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
* Estimates cheerfully given. 








e 


A PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Iadvise you allto 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 
Set for $8.00; Gold 
Crowns for 85.00; 
Gold Fillings for 
81.50; Gold Alloy 
' illings for 75e, and 
where there is no 
charge for “Anti 
Pain” for painless 
extractions. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


MENDENHALL, the Floristof the North- 

a can furnish you with the choicest 

Flowers for Weddings, Parties, 

Funerals and ail other purposes. Large assortment 
of fine bedding and house plants. Choice flower seeds. 
Send for Catalogue. Telegraph orders for funerals 
promaptiy filed. MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 


t Ave. 8. & 18th St., or 
Clty Store. 412 Nicollet ave. t MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


AY SURE Send us your address 

ere 

how to make $3 a day; — J 
you 








sure;we furnish the work and teach you 
inthe ee where youlive. Send us your re! eae 
feb tereve a Jk; absolutely sure; write 4t once. — 
$3 for eve ay's work; a 
Bias: 24 UracTUniNe €0.,, BOX H5, DETROIT, RICH. 
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hay. Land ie very cheap. 


NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, flax, potatoes, millet and 


It is a peculiarly healthy country The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. Tie 
firms advertised below are recommended by this magazine as responsible. They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 





THERE isevery indication that there will be | 


a greatly increased demand for 
It isa good time for 


Dakota lands next year. 


North 


intending settlers to inform themselves rela- 


tive to values, locations, etc. 


[ : 0.000 a acres choice | wild lands : and i improved 


farms in Steele ¢ 


o. Cash or crop payment plan. 
| Cor. invited. M.B.CASSELL & CO, 


Sherbrooke, N.D 








Now Is rou R CHANCE 


TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
If:you want a Farm, improved or unimproved, 


large or small, I can suit you, 


prices are within the reach of all. 


formation write me. THOS. 


My terms and 
is) or full in- 
J. BAirpD, 


Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak. 








DANIEL BESSIE. 


River Valley a specialty. 





Wanpeton, N. Dak. 


— 
Aver PHE BESSIE, County Justice of the Peace 
Established, 1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 
Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 
Improved and unimproved farms in the Red 





A LINE sent to any reliable dealer 


in Farm | 


Lands and other realty, will bring full 


information respecting all such properties in | 


North Dakota. 


See advertisements on this page. 


CHOICE LAND EOR SALE 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN 
in North Dakota and Minnesota. 
Address for full information 
GRAVES & VINTON CO., | 
St. Paul, Minn. 


si H*SK advertisements are read monthly by 
thousands of home-seekers. Your perusal of 
| this, shows that it would pay you to advertise. 








BARNES CG COUNTY. 
REAL ESTATE, LOANS 
AND COLLECTIONS. 
I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. 


Jos. J. BARCLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. 








I NAVE ONE, HUNDRED AND TW ENTY 
HOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 

. improved and tent for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Gantesl North Dakota. 

Address or call on B.S. Russewu, 

Jamestown, N. Dak. 





A’ 4L kinds of grain are grown in North | 
Dakota. Past records are invincible. The 
crops of 18% only repeat and emphasize the 
story of fertility and boundless producti veness. 
Land values are sure to rise, and this is the 
time to buy. 


EVERY MAN has an opportanity to make a 
fortune at some period of his life. 
| Write J. B. FOLSOM, FarGo, N. D., 


| for 3 and full particulars regarding Red 
| River Valley lands—for farm homes or in- 
vestment. | 


For p pr ices On choice Farm and Geasiog Lands, 
in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoure Co. | 
address E DGELEY LAND Inv. Co., Edgeley, N. D. 








| | MPROVED AND UNIMPROVE D, 
FARM LANDS FOR SALF, 
ON CROP PAY ME NT PLAN. 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.'s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 
Ws. Guiass, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 











WELLS & DICKEY COMPA 
Esta aE sched 1°84, 
Offer for sale and to rent IMPROVED FARMS 
in every county in the 1. River Valley, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLA 
Write for full list of lands, with prices. 
JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 





} STOP off at Devils Lake, N.D., if you want to 
| “™ buya farm on crop payments on easy terms. 
NOW is the time to get acheap farm home in 
the center of the “World's Bread Basket.” Write 
A. M. POWELL, the Land Rustler of Devils 
| Lake, N. D. He can suit you in location, price 
| and terms. The early spring birds will bring 
| higher prices for farms in Ramsey County. 








A Large 


Variety of 
WOOLENS 


TO 
SELECT FROM, 
Including 

NOVELTIES 
and 
SPECIALTIES 


from the most 
noted makers. 


Mail Orders [79E,7™ ST. 


receive prompt 
attention. 





ST PAUL. 


“On Broadway.” 


One of the popular songs of the day is “On Broad- 


|; way,” the swing of which is such as tocatch theear and 





| hold the attention to such an extent that a person sud- 


denly finds himself humming or whistling the air. On 
the Duluth Short Line is something as catchy and pop- 
ular, however. because the subject matter is practical 
and familiar. For many years the Saint Paul & Du- 
luth Railroad has furnished the people's popular route 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis. Duluth, West Superior, 
Stillwater, Taylor's Falls and other important North- 
western points, for the reason that it has always looked 
after the interests of its patrons and given them the 
best of everything. Its equipment has always been of 
the latest and best pattern, its coaches being particu- 
larly designed for the comfort of its patrons, and its 
trains have been run rapidly and smoothly through 
the most picturesque portion of the Northwest, into 
terminals where close connections are made with trains 
running to all:points of the compass and with lake 
boats during the season of navigation. In a word, it 
fulfills every requirement of the traveling public. In- 
formation, maps and circulars may always be obtained 
of ticket agents, or may be had by applying to W. A. 
Russell, General Passenger, Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 











OSEPH DINGLE, builder of Row Boats, Sail and 
Steam Yachts and Hunting Boats. Estimates fur- 

nished on all kinds of boat work. 
121 Isabel St., Cor, Clinton Ave., St. PAUL, Minn. 





RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LANDS, 


Both Improved and Unimproved, located in NORTE DAKOTA and MINNESOTA. 


Also 


FARGO CITY RESIDENCE and BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


J.B. FOLSOM 


LOANS NEGOTIATED upon first-class real estate security, after personal examination. (13 yearsexperience.) 


SPECIAL ATTENTION given to Investments for non-residents. 
Call upon or address 


S17 Front St. Fargo, N. D. 
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IRON GLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFIcE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No. 1, Rossie Red, 
», Light Brown. 


No.3, Brown Purple 
4, Brown. 


~~ —_—— 
IRONCLAD 
PAINT 






Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 


C.H.BESLY& COCHICAGOJLL, USA 
i‘ CATALORUE 


Trade Mark patented. 








GARDNER DIE STOCK 





I... MARR, O. KRENZ, 


Art Engraving Co., 


146 East Third St., 2d Floor. 


——Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates.—— 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


LONDON, ENG. 








Saad 
& typewriter & 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THe BEST 










163 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 


40 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
CHICAGO, 


Se, yee™ 
da for pr 





NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





Aaron F —_ u, Chairman. 
JuLius E. Frencu, Vice Chairman, 


Geo. W. Morris, Gen’ | Manager. 


D. C. NosBus, Sec. & Treas, 
. N. FRENCH, Gen’l Superintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, && Boreel Building. 


BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. 


CHICAGO, Phenix Building 





- GALRNA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


IMPORTANT TO 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the mead ‘Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 


Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results | 


of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. ‘These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
deteo bozes,except when these are caused by mechanical 


The adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratlway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try. is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 


more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
untformity from year to year and — = oe out. 
Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upo continuous 
lines of “saewee m Boston and New York to the Pacific 
pon one continuous line from the City of 
to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
peratures and Cg Inasmuch LY 


department, composed of 


xperts 
ful mechanics and railway men of long experience. 
services furnished to our patrons free 


of our experts are furnis 
harge. 
eailso furnish our patrons Sibley’s 


Tho 


ofc 


SIBLEY’S 


PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee | 


entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 


| oy fatty acids. 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that 4 them | 


Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- | 


ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





RAND, McNALLY & CO. s 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. | 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. | 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE. | 


In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. ‘ 


MURFHY VARNISH CO., 


BOSTON, OCLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO. 





NEWARE, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Send for our Primer. It will give you valuable 


information on the subject of Varnish. 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
| Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Double * yl Mining « Cloths, 


rass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
oan 3 Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


TORONTO, ONT. | 


| they are not Aesopian, 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Half-Fare to Cleveland and Return. 
On occasion of the General Conference of the M. FE 





| Church May Ist to 31st inclusive, the Nickel Plate Road 


will sell tickets at one fare for the round trip. on sale 
April 29th, 30th, May Ist and 12th. For further informa- 
tion address J. Y. Calahan, Gen. Agent, 111 Adams St.., 
Chicago, ILL. 


The Youghiogheny & Leh'gh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Superi- 
or, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 


| at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 


Mrs Winslow's soothing syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhca. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


A Neat Rep'y. 

John Lillie, one of the Port Townsend delegates to 
the recent Washington immigration convention, says 
the Seattle (Wash.) Times, acquitted himself in such a 
manner as to receive some very high compliments from 
his admiring constitutents. 

“John, you'll be President some day,” 
entry admirer. 

“The only thing to prevent it.” replied Mr. Lillie,with 
evident gravity, “is the constitutional provision re- 
quiring every President to be ‘to the manor born,’” 
and then, to the surprise of his friends, Mr. Lillie ex- 
plained that he was a native of Scotland. 

“Your name is not Alexander?” queried one of them 
in amazement. 

“No,” answered John, 


said a port of 


“but my beard is ‘Sandy. 


Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
ofasimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 


| curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 


relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noygs, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


Old vs. Young. 


Old Experience—“So you kissed her, eh?” 

Young Experience—"Oh, yes. I kissed her when she 
wasn't expecting it.” 

Old Experience—“H'm! A young woman and nobody 
about; and the young woman not expecting to be 
kissed. Ha! Hum! Pooh!—Nit, young man! Nit!" 


American Fables. 


There is a new Aesop in the person of John Bryan, of 
Ohio, who has written some very clever fables. Many 
fables are written in this country from day to day, but 
and Bryan is the only man who 
seems to have hit the mark. There is no fable, how- 


| ever, about the popularity of the Saint Paul & Duluth 


Railroad, for it is a distinct feature and has been for 
years. The Duluth Short Line, as it is popularly 
known, has always been the favorite route for the busi- 
ness man or the ordinary tourist, because its facilities 
are up to date and its service of the highest order of 
merit. Its fast trains run between St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, West Superior, Stillwater, Taylor's 


| Falls and other points, and the entire right of way is 


gemmed by the loveliest summer resorts in the coun- 
try, so that there is a double attraction. Convenient 
schedules govern all passenger trains, and close connec 
tions are made with trains and boats running in all di- 
rections, Always take the Duluth Short Line and go 
with the crowd. Maps, circulars, time-tables and gen- 
eral information may be obtained from ticket agents 
or by writing to W. A. Russell, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


What's in a name? Genuine value, if Geo. Benz & 
Sons, 181 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn, guarantee the 
contents of a bottle of wine or liquor. Genuine goods 
only! 
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GEO WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, W. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSRE, 
President, Superintendent. reasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


‘cocked | A ee loa Gace We) ees hte eee GOO, 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in 
train, if desired, and should a train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it ap lies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOSS from PATENT SUITS on the 
apparatus sold them, FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APP CATION. 

he Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 
ractically one piece of mechanism, and is sold ata very low price. The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with per- 
Feet safety, will pay the cost of its application within a very short time. 

The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 
23 per cent of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling 
the speed of trains by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 








PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN & CoO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG. 

















‘GALNALVd 








Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. 
Crossings. Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 








—_— FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


4 The New THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 
J. f (7 Nathan Injector Om — ne 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, ete. 








EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO, Manufacturers 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. ‘Tennessee Bloom and Laurel Stay Bolt Iron. 
Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Principal Office and Warehouses, - ST.LOUIS, MO 


CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. ™ 


The ODS Sta Lar - Tuirniited, THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 


Manufacturers of Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, Manufacturers of 


teel Tru Axles and RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 
SS SS See, Senoen, Cur Sates Forgings. BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. OFFICE: 230 Randolph St., ‘ CHICAGO. 


Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., 


70 BOER 














THUMM & 


\ er 


Tl THE ~ 
/ HEIR FROGEONS 


cTURER >< — 
manurAes” FREDGWEIRS HenetF con] PARKER RUSSELL 


MPROVED RIGIDE SPRING FROGS CROSSINGS | TRACK WoRK 
SINGLEE THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES. Mining and Manufacturing Oo., 


+ FIXED AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS. STEEL |. OF caja > rts nage 
Dit FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES.ET¢E LA ere 8) FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
: Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


“ 
Aan — 244i 


THE JANNHY COUPLER 
For Freight Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 
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‘That's a new one on me,” said the intending pur 
chaser as he tried on a head-piece at the hatter's. 
There she lay.” says a sensational writer there 


on the floor, breathing her life out in short pants.” 


De man dat receives a plugged nickle will notice hit 
i heap quicker dan the one who gives hit Thomas Cat, 
The ancient Egyptians honored a cat when dead 
That is to say, they knew when a cat was most deserv 


ing of honors 


Say, mamma, did papa have a soft spot on the top 
of his head when he was a baby 

“Yes,” replied the mother, with a sigh, “and he has 
it yet 


Notwithstanding the prisoner was still drunk, he 
begged the judge to let him go 
tut l can't discharge you argued the judge 


Why not?” pleaded the prisoner Ain't I loaded?’ 


mire the way a bird sings. What I particularly ap- 
prove of, is that the father bird’ll raise up a whole 
family of singers that'll warble eight hours a day an’ 
never think o’ coaxin’ fer an eight-hundred-dollar 
baby-grand piano.” 


“Allers seems to me.” said the grocery oracle, “that 
after ole Jim Bilwaliop hez put in Sunday tellin’ the 
Lord that he is the orneryest ole cuss on earth, he 
puts in the rest of the week tryin’ to see if he kin live 
up to it,” 


Newly Arrived Spirit—“Who was that venerable- 
looking personage that yawned so dismally when I 
was talking about the tremendous rain they were 
having on the earth?” 

Resident Spirit -—“That was Noah.” 

“Why didn’t I goto her assistance?” said the man 
who had stayed in bed while his wife laid out a bur- 
glar. “Young man, I've had a number of tussels with 
the old gal, and I knew that that burglar would have 
trouble enough without my giving him any.” 

Stranger—‘Roy, can you direct me to the nearest 
bank?” 

Boy —“I kin if you'll give me a shillin’. 

Stranger—“Isn't that high pay?” 

Boy —“You're shoutin’; but don't bank directors al- 
ways get high pay?” 


TESTING THE WITNESS’ COMPETENCY.—“ Now, my boy, 
who made you?” asked a cross-examining lawyer ofa 
street-boy witness in a police court 
“Moses, I suppose,” the boy replied 
“Well, that is certainly a better an- 
swer than I expected, because we do 
read of Mosesin the good Book.” A 
moment later the youth asked the 
judge if he might ask the lawyera 
question. “Yes; any question you 
like,” said the judge. “Well, then 
who made you?” addressing himself 
to the lawyer. “Why, Aaron, I sup 
pose,”’ the attorney answered. Well,” 
said the boy, “we do read of Aaron 
making a calf. but who would have 
thought the creature had got in 
here!" 

“Anything new in your neighbor- 
hood?” we asked a farmer who called 
upon us today. 

“Yes, the whole neighborhood is 
stirred up.” 

“What is the cause?’ we asked. 
eagerly. 

“Plowing,” drily answered the far- 
mer. Walla Walla Statesman, 

Pat had to cross a meadow in which 
a vicious bull was pastured, and it 
wasn't long before he heard it com- 
ing and bellowing. 

“Be jabers!” exclaimed Pat, after 
scratching his head a moment,*‘one 


The Egyption collections here, my dear, are of the highest in o’ them poet fellers has said that 


terest or instance. look at these vessels from the 
You must have heard of then 

Why, of course Those must be the celebrated 
Egypt.’ 


“T understand,” said Joggs that Harry has guit 
drinking 

Too bad said Woggs 
did he dis 


shaking his head When 


The class in natural history being asked the differ- 
ence between a dog and a tree, the head boy answered 

A tree is covered with bark, while a dog seems to be 
lined with it 


“What is that noise coming from the kitchen 
asked, in some alarr 

‘lL don't know she replied, listlessly, “unless it is 
the dawn breaking.” 


The man stood in the cable car 
He scorned to hold a strap; 
The car went round a curve and he— 
Sat in somebody's lap 
Taillor—“No; I never gosleighing, although I always 
have a cutter right in my shop.” 
Butcher—“I never go sleigh-riding myself, yet itisa 
fact that I am in the slay business.” 
Customer—“See here! Can't you wait upon me? I've 
been here nearly an hour. A pig's liver. please.”’ 
Butcher Sorry, sir. but there's three or four ahead 
of you. Your liver’s out of order, anyway.” 
How beautiful itis to hear the songs of the birds!" 
said Mr. Cumrox's daughter 
“Yes,” replied the old gentleman “I certainly ad- 


royal tombs music can blarney the savage beast. 
Here goes for ould Oireland,” and 
he struck up, with more zeal than 
melody, “Erin go Bragh.” 

In a moment a hoarse bellow an- 
nounced that the bull was listening. They both 


flesh-pots of 


reached the stile together and the Irishman got over | 


first aided by the bull. When he recovered he began 
to mutter: 

“By mesowl! ayther that poet's a liar or Oi've 
sthruck the wrong tune!" 

She had determined to avall herself of leap-year'= 
privilege, so she wrote this message on a postal card 
and mailed it to the man of her choice: 

“Knot?” 

Fancy her mortification when the return mail 
brought this comprehensive reply: 

“Nit!” 

Boozlum—“How is Katrina since her illness?” 

Saloon-Keeper—“A sadder, Budweiser girl.” 

Boozlum—"“Anheuser mother?” 

Saloon-Keeper—“All right now, but she would have 
died if the doctor had got a few more Pilsener.”” And 
then he cuta Schlitz ina Hamm and replenished the 
lunch counter. 


“Strange,”’ mused Anastasia, “how very opposite are 
the institutions of this life!” 

“What's the matter now?” asked her husband. 

“When a man is exhausted he can’t go ahead very 
well, can he?” 

“No. What then?” 

“Nothing,” she said, sadly, ‘only a bicycle must be 
thoroughly tired before it can go at all.” 

Then he kicked the dog.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and ‘T]MBER-LANDS. 





If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 


If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 


THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 





Come to the Pamous 
POTLATCH COUNTRY 
and Get a Home 


where you have a delightful climate and rich soil 
that needs no irrigation; where all kinds of fruit 
thrive; where you get forty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and where you have towns, churches, schools and 
railroads. I have a targe list of fruit, wheat, dairy, 
and stock farms for sale, forty to 600 acres in sjze and 
$ to $30 per acre. Settlers located on the recently 
opened Nez Perce Reservation. Write for information. 


M. C. NORMOYLE, 
Kendrick, Idaho. 


A HEALTH OPPORTUNITY. 


A small house with five acres of irrigated land, in 
the village of Sunnyside, Yakima Valley, Washington, 
will be rented free for two years toa responsible party 
who willcultivate the land, and an option to purchase 
at a low price at the end of that time will be given. 
This is a rare opportunity for any person afflicted 
with lung complaint to regain health, by living out- 
doors most of the time in an extremely dry climate 
where the winters are very mild and free from damp- 
ness and where all kinds of fruits, except tropical 
fruits, grow in great abundance and perfection. The 
lessee of this place can make a good living raising 
berries and vegetables, and keeping poultry, bees and 
one or two cows. For throat and lung troubles there 
is no better climate than that of the lower Yakima 
Valley. Address 





Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
St. Paul, Minn 


I.E. BURT CO. 


Have recently opened a 


Photographic Studio 


In connection with their 

















FINE ARTS STORE, 624 Nicollet Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn. High grade portraits in Oil, Pastel, Water- 
colors, Crayon, ete. If not in city write for catalogue. 
Mention this magazine. 














EDUCATIONAL. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 








Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 

THE ACADEMY 
fits for college and teaches English branches. 

Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 

School of Music Fully Equipped. 


Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas, W. Strona, President. 


The A. W. Lancaster Shorthand School, 


Individual Instruction. 
Bookkeeping taught by an expert 
accountant. 
318 N. Y. LIFE BUILDING, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Send for Circular. 


: SEND TO US 
rel Makers, for 
TYPEWRITTEN COPIES 
of DECISIONS and other parts of cases, if your 
own library does not contain what you want, as 
we have access to one of the finest law libraries 
in the Northwest. Prices sent on application. 


A. W. LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
318 New York Life Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 








GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly Progressive and Reliable. 
Best College in the Twin Cities and in the Northwest. 


Tuition reasonable. Studentscan earn board. For 
further information call on or address 


F. A. MARON, Endicott Building, St. Paut, Minn 





ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
COR. GTH & ROBERT STS., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


School in session the entire year. 


Hlk Laundry, 


(Pormerly MERRILL’S) 








51 West Third Street, St. Paul. 





Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 
of our unexcelled facilities. 


Superior Work, Satisfactory Prices, Always Prompt. 


Give usa trial and be convinced. 
Telephone 268. 








Northern Pacific Railroad Lands. 


OSS 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 


IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 


IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 

IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 

IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 


For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 


Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 


Montana, address 
E. KOPPER, Acting Eastern Agt., St, Paut, Minn. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasnH. 


WU Sberite. 

The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 


ern States. 
Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially. 





Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


“FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS: 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws. 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R.R. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 

NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anpD WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


These Maps show the Railroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 

These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railroad lands ,write to 

WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 

Land Commissioner N. P. &. R. General Emigration Agent N. P. R. R., 





ST, PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


















































AT MUBBAY’S LANP OFFICE Do you know that $15 to$25 cash will make the first paymenton 40acres of excellent railroad land within easy reach of Sean tion? Balance: 
C h yayable in 5 to 10 years’ time.with6 per cent interest. This is an opportunity which will not last long, as this land is going fast. Prices Se aha y to $4.50 per ax 
This is thecheapest land in Minn., and now is the time to buy and ouble money. A. MUKRAY,Loecsl N. P. B Lard sgt., Wadena, W!)» 
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Branch 67 E. 3d St} ¢ WALTER BAKER & CO. ume § 


Sr. Pat L, Minn. f§ 
Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


J. A. SHEA & C0.., Breakfast Cocoa 


WHOLESALE 


m proved farms, $4 to$15 per acre. 











NO 
STOCK. 


r'I ZOLIOH|D 


” 





Receivers and Distributors 


PURE 


HOi GN 


of 


Washington and Oregon 
Green and Dried Fruit. 


We want Green Apples 
and Dried Fruit 

We make advances on consignments 
or buy for cash 

GP CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LUTELY 


a‘ivs 


) 
YU 


ORK S. 


Send for Catalogue and we will send our Salesman to you. 
ABS( 


NO 


For es 
walter Walter Baker & Co Le 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


’ It bears their Trade Mark é 
* 


Which we carry in our complete stock of 


HIRE W 


116 and 118 Pirst Ave. 8., | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


NEW IDEAS 


dOdD 


‘ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
NN ee ee bp eS 


ALT... BI. 











UICK! | 
STOP YOUR NONSENSE! 
Squander no more money 
on patent medicine put up 
by Quacks and Fakirs. 
You Have Catarrh! Care It!! 
Ask for Dr. PASTEUR'S 
famous prescription for 
Catarrh. Take no substi- 
tute and you will bless the 
day you first saw this ‘ad.” 
Testimonials from distin- 
guished citizens, and eulo- 
gies from the President of 
the U.S. and of France, the 
Emperor of Germany, the 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
WATER WORES SUPPLIES, 
“COFFIN” SPECIAL 
VALVES, CASTINGS, 

VALVE 
BOXES, STEAM 
and 


MATHEW’S HOT 
HYDRANTS. WATER 


eunnien BADIATORS, 
King of Norway & Sweden Room tl _—— 
and oghe r potentates, fur- Gilfillan — 
nished on application, 
Dr. Louis PasTsur Price, 8 oz. bottle, $1.00. Block, Works: 
a ee THE STELLA DRUG CO., St. PAUL, SouTH 


or ST. PAUL, MINN., sOLB COMPOUNDERS age a MINN. 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 
THe 4 reliable 


- an . 
+A SiBRING FRADE ; NAR 7 A SPANG Stepan SYLPH! FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any | 


wd Sr Rt Fa00k ® w4 R100 TRANE 1 The particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
‘| highest rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
award at address any of the following agents: 


te f * \ World's 
by / : pg GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 
* {: . “4 Price$100 
af 





Devil Among the Tailors” 


Is only one of the many 


66 


MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE CoO., 


SHIPPED 
FROM 




















The old 





Alsothe 4 D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison 8t., 
\ <ofiqor pn Roads r ‘ Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 
Fond aueers] 4 OVER- B. N. Austin, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
icomeoars aw LAND A. L. Crata, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
: ‘~ : ens G. R. Firou, Genl. Eastern Agt., 319 Broadway, New York. 
How wicyeur. murectuy Free reon ipRanoN | Cycles; F. H. Fo@arty, Geni. Agt., 2108. Clark 8t.. Chicago, Ill. 
always T. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 638 Market street, 
a higt ra d bicycle at a medium-grade } stuns petenk A lg te Cal Cor. Mai 4G d stree 
ligh-grade D eC ep .D. 8 ’ - . ‘ i 
wheel, $45; 26-inch, $65; —_ — h, $75. w =a Tt afew omen iene Agt 4 —_ eS - ST. PAUL, MINN. 
'0 OVERLANDS we are Offering as & leader at $50 s 
; HONSTAIN Bros., 313 3d St. &., Minneapolis, Minn. R, RA eye Minn. es Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 
Ww — ane.) Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 
H. vaio ie Genl. Agt., Depot Building, W ater street. SPECIALTIES: ; Artistic Floral Work, 
A. —_ <.¥ Agent. 925 Pacificavenue, Tacoma, | 
jasb 
\ MADE iD eg — Ast, Seattia, am. ‘ ‘ 
) Gisss, Genl. Agt., Spokane, Wash. E tal d Model W k 
. JACKSON, Asst. Gen. Agt., West Superior, Wis. ! Xperimen a an 0 e or } 
G. Boyp, Gen. Agt., Wallace, Idaho. | 
C. E_ 8Tons. Ticket Agt., 162 EK. Third street, 8t. Paul. . 
/GOODS G. F. MCNRILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. | 2nd all kinds of FINE MECHANICAL WORK in 
S. M. WINTER, ‘A t., Ashland Wis. } 
. EB. Donavan, City Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. WOOD, METAL and GLASS. 
t C. ROBINSON, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
E. H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San | 


Francisco, Cal. 
GOODYEAR "RUBBER CO., E ¥. NeWsEGIN, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, KUHLO & ELLERBE 116 E. 3d 8t.. St. Paul, Mi 
Ass. 8 ° iy Ot. , Minn. 
98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. J. B. Wicksry, Commercial Agt., Pittaburgh, Pa. ' 7 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS W. EK. BeLousr, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS. 
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NEW YORK’ 
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| 
| 
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Manufacturers of Mathematical, Philosophical and 
Scientific Instruments. 


0D NOLNIA aqNvV saavap‘a NVId LNAAAVd 











DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 
CHARLES JOHNSON Py r 3 BON, 
HEREBY JORNSOS: | B.A. Gross, 15 State street, Boston, Mass. GUST LAGERQUIST, 


J.H. RB Jn., 47 8. Third st Philadelphia, Pa 
CAPITAL CITY FURNITURE co., i 1 BruLincstma, #5. This sires pg Ng Manufacturer cf POWER and HAND-POWER 


ee aes alli Ee THOS. Henry, 128 St. James street, Mont 
sate Johnson Bros, & Loomis), Manufacturers of Wsa.G Mason, 44 Exchange street. Ruffalo, N. Y. % i h l 
BANK, OFFICE, SALOON AND STORE FIXTURES, Etc. SA*,@,Jouxso=. 817 Carnegio Building, Pitaburgh, Pa. Passenger and Preight Elevators 
All Kinds of Interior Hardwood Finish. £ A. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. AUTOMATIC GATES aud DUMB WAITERS. 
s Vanbamneus, 50s W. Losugt stress, Des Motnes, lows 8 od St. N, Mi lis, Mi 
J Furry, Room 3% Carew Bla’g, 5th and Vine streets, SES Pe ¢ Coe ren een 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 


5 
J. 
° . Wis. 
BURTIS & HOWARD & G Lummon, 20 South Clark St, Chicago, Ul.” 
be W  Manancn 90 Broadens. NTO CHAS. F. LOWETH, 
; BO OGERS, Genera ce, St. Pau n. 
Electrical Contractors, F. O’NBILL, Portiand, Ore. ~Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 

A for tl l ical hi fT) lard ion : Fe owaei aya te 

rents for the electrica ‘ ry « St ri oO . tte, t. iwi ‘ 

ge - ee — - . ™ “ae ~— at 1e andar EO ABSKEY u on Ci il Engineer, 


Isolated Plants, C ontr a stations. Strest Railways. J}. M. HANNAFORD, Ge Traffic Ma St. P 
923 New York Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, tina. | 94 East Fourth St., - St. PAUL, MINN. 


639-641 Jackson St, - - St. Paul, Minn. 


























DULUTH. WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission. MINNEAFOLIS. 





